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CHAPTER I. 


GEORGE VILLTERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 

I. 

THE FAVOURITE OF TWO KINGS AND RIVAL OF SOMERSET AND 

RICHELIEU BIRTH AND PARENTAGE OF GEORGE VILLIERS 

HIS nONOUR.lBLE DESCENT — DEFECTIVE EDUCATION — 

RARE PERSONLMi ENDOWMENTS AND SHOWY ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS FRILLS IN LOVE IVITH THE DAUGHTER OF SIR 

ROBERT ASTON, qUOUdam BARBER TO JAMES I. DIS- 

SUADED FROM EARLY MATRIMONY, AND RESOLVING “ TO 
■WOO FORTUNE IN THE COURT,” LOVE YIELDS TO AMBITION 

VILLIERS FIRST ATTRACTS THE KING^S NOTICE AT A 

HORSE-RACE OWES HIS INTRODUCTION AT COURT TO SIR 

THOMAS LAKE. 

R ecent research has thrown fresh and, for the most 
part, favourable light upon the character of George 
Villiers,* Duke of Buckingham — that magnificent favourite 
of our first two Stuart kings, who, as the daring loiter of a 
young Queen of France, became doubly the rival and foe of 
the astute and implacable Cardinal Richelieu. 

Very interesting is it to trace the comparatively humble 
origin and low estate of one who rose to be at once ‘Gninion, 
minister, and master” of his sovereign, dictator of his parlia- 
ment, and for a brief period arbiter of war or peace to the 
nations. But the unexampled exaltation of this extraor- 

* Chiefly among inedited State Papers in the State Paper OfBce. 
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kftmt'tl al*o to fpoaV anti itritc French, Imt that Trr.^ the 
only forr';:n language lie acquired ilnrinj; a three jerar^' 
rc«uknce abma^h It clear that he* was disincline!! to 
pcrio'ts study of any hind, for he rrtemed to Fngland, we are 
tnhl, " tsacl to perfection in crery Rcenfnplishinent which 
cvjuh! he l>c*lnwet! hr an ciluration from which all tliat we are 
11 ‘rd to call h-nminjj •reins to have l>em nlterly cicludett.'’ 

Tl-ou^h ViUiets on attaimn^his majority enuhl hovtof no 
sehelarshiji, lie was undctnahly exMlrnt at swonhfenee, a fint* 
rate hor*rnnn Ijoth in the tdt-yan! and the htmtinj:.f;cld, a 
more prae^rid itntieer than ICatton, and a belter-dressed man 
than Tta!ri:;h, thnnph for farh of watdrolK* lie liat! no oppor- 
tnnfiy of dhftfayin;? M< rymfre'riea! f^tire and reqtit«i(r ti'tc 
in cs'istnmie hratrry to the lie^t adianta'C. Hi* yeennlary 
rrsonm’s, inderd, at thi* time were so limited that i* was 
with ditTirr.Uy he rnahletl to maintain his po.|{ir>n os a 
pmtlftnan. Yet, in *pitc of ForttmeV teahee on that •■“ere, 
1 r p-.r^e-l «on'.e q”ahttm tliat wraith cannot always cncj. 
mai d-l-'ir;; i-erfi.-tly well hrnl ; for we hate the anti erily 
of J/’n! (*hrri',i!<in that he wm a *'fur»»pVrn pm*.leTan,of 
a •weel &' 1 Recf*»taUe mtute.'* Tl.r ll\rl of Ih'ct, tnwl om 
Vilh'rs t» ci'f'jarid t'y the same no'dr fiutl.nr, was taller* 
an! of sn aH'f 1 *s1t than tl.e (atetirite of Jar^rf* I. Hut 
^'dlrf* I a1 the •' t.catrr hn.h* and freer thlhrry, he nrrii'tl 
hi* wtil-j »t j/tetu: ed kdr wtU, aiul fttry m’lrtTTil was 
jrrrevfii!.’’ IW are eli-> If! I hr ** nerrtled jfi the dair.tl. 
re--* »f hi* k* er-d f.* t/* w| il«» F.sti ws* ft! ’rated fr 
dfl.f-i*'- '• wl, rh.** I -.I j 'Mh-^*,:!! it K' 

h it f * I ic,l - 1 » h (ft-ni hi* fitl ef/* Th e Cimjle^' 

rf <»-« ve Vdl 'r-s si5» »;rrnUtty rksf and Iv-ritif.d, I 'm 
f 't> ♦.! } s- \ . hts rsts dirk r' I fill of 

JT'*''' *• » wti!»* »!,*> Jrfk.-* fujl tf J.U firf &f't 

d'! V'’r.t{ i 5» - rt-%, th *1 ye* r .* !«, te I tie aJf cf ft*','*-, 

f-t v' r* J'.l I* »»* s*- 1 t'.> 

Sy.-,; . 'fFV,* I ^ 4Y > tf n'fl? f f I 5*1 

'• .**1^ t*!"**'. »" * i 

t- * - *. f'->- s-», 4 - ! 'wl h d a*. ! 

’ ♦ e ‘ i! f 

*■' * *<'r‘ » f *!. !■ -.J-I-J S'-t ft**"*, 
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altlioiigli of these he had his- share, and of assuming " a very 
pleasant and vacant face,” a love of social life, and certain 
'traits of character, half folly, half romance, gained upon every 
one that approached him before prosperity had changed 
courtesy into arrogance, or political intrigues marred the 
open expression of a physiognomy on which none could look 
without admiration. 

’ So constituted, George Villiers returned to his mother’s 
dower-house' to gladden her maternal heart with qualities 
which the ambitious woman prized in him above all others, 
and which inspired her with the liveliest hope that a dazzling 
career eventually awaited one so largely endowed with those 
peculiar graces which best befit an aspirant 3’'earning to 
achieve fortune in the contentious ai’ena of a court. 

Before any plan could be devised for his future life, and 
whilst loitering away his time in the tranquil shades of Goadby 
Grange, it is not surprising to find that his unoccupied heart 
surrendered itself to the tender passion. The fair object of 
his devotion was the daughter of Sir Robert Aston, of Aston, 
in Cheshire. The lady returned his love, and it was only 
the young man’s inability "to make settlements” which 
prevented their marriage. Sir Robert was a gentleman of the 
bedchamber’, a master of the robes to the king, and though he 
had previously held the humble offiee of barber to James I. 
in Scotland, was then a person of no inconsiderable influence 
at court. This may account, perhaps, for the favourable light 
in which the shrewd, fortune-seeking Lady Villiers looked 
upon the connexion, otherwise it would seem to have been 
calculated to frustrate her schemes for the future advance- 
ment of her idolized son. However that might be, it was with 
his mothei’’s sanction that George Villiers followed the young 
lady to London. The attachment on her part was fervent 
and disinterested, but opposition to the engagement arose on 
the subject of the settlement. In consideration of a hand- 
some portion which the bride-elect would bring, the suitor 
was required to settle the sum of eighty pounds a year upon 
her; but as Villiers’ entire income did not exceed fifty or 
sixty pounds annuall}’’, such proposition was impracticable. 
" The gentlewoman loved him so well,” says Weldon, " as. 
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rather ihc character of a coart intri^nic than a free trxcTchc 
of the rojal prcroj^atlTc iunn open ili*pcn*ati3:j of p-atrvnia^'x* 
from the “ fo’JTit of honour.” VilHcrj>* slaurrh 
AU>ot, ^Uh othem not natnctl hr tlic primate, ?ti»l at the 
Goor of the hinj^s bctlcham?KT, atnl cntrcatc^i If.c queen witfi 
numerous that she wouM *' jKrfcft her vorh, ami 

cau'chim to to tnatle a pei'.tletnan.” Tl.e qv:cc;j ami jniiee 
at tijat moment conrrr*ioj; therein tritli the kin?, it vas 
ctmtfjTctl that VjUicr' *hou!»i U: »usnmouc4 on >n;«c j retest, 
ami nhtu the *' queen »av her onn time, l.e na* ftihnl in.” 
“ Tlmn,” »a}* Nicholt^ ilnl the ejufi-n sj-caL to thrjrit;cc 
to tlraw nut the *«unl etui to fAc it hrr , atstl immeiluttlr, 
with the ^wenl tlrawn, »hc ht.^tlctl to the kit;?, r.Jid I)U'uhlr 
W'frehril h.’« to ilo her that c»^<rcial faio-ir c« to 

kt-.i^ht this ;jr:jtlrm^n, «»h'**c ns'i.t* was Gr‘jr,;e, (.it 

the ho: our cf J't. (»et;r;:e, whtj^r fra»t was now kejl. The 
k.r? at hrxt Kfa,<«l to l>e tfnnj that the qv.rrn slunjM crm.e 
trH» i.fir hjtn with a r.ikf>l ••or*!, hut then he ihl it serv 
j'jfur.r, a", I It mi;hl \ery well \-r tl.jl it «a% h|» otn eoij. 
triir g. f.T I r tlA t.,«-ti hm.»'U’ »ith ni:eh 

lin-f An ariMiitr <.f a th.'u'jti I rtt\ at tl)t> lanic 

tu‘ f ft. t* r ('k' fir** mil « f t! e Cofirt vt WatMt, ttl.ere* 

«r.h t‘> r 5 r.t.i‘a the of kti-;;hihr» *h 
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lie should live on tcrins of frieudsliip with, and be regarded 
with ail aflectionate interest b}’-, the influential prelate Abbot. 
Shortly afterwards tliat excellent luau addresses the young 
courtier on tlie first dawn of his rising splendour. And 
now, my George, because of your kind affection towards me 
j^ou style me your father, I will from this day forward 
repute and esteem 3^011 for ni}’- son, and so hereafter know 
yourself to be. And in token thereof, I do now give you 
m3’- blessing again, and charge you, as my son, daily to serve 
God ; to be diligent and pleasing to your master, and to be 
war3’- that at no maids instance you press him with many 
suits, because they arc not your friends who urge those 
things upon you, but have private ends of their own, which 
are not fit for you. So praying God to bless 3’ou, 

" I rest, your veiy loving father, 

G. 

The relentless Somerset early saw and marked the pro- 
gress which his preferred rival was making in the king’s 
favour, but he disdained to enter into any compromise with 
him. After the ceremony of dubbing had been gone 
through, which James seems to have performed with fear 
and trembling, the king is said to have shown himself 
anxious that Villiers should, make conciliatory overtures to 
Somerset, and accordingl3'- Sir Humphre3’ May having in- 
troduced himself into Somerset’s presence, commenced by 
informing him that his rival was about to visit him with 
proffers of service and friendship. He used what arguments 
be could think of to reconcile the proud earl, adding, “ Your 
lordship, though not the sole favourite, will still be a great 
man.” As Somerset exhibited extreme repugnance to this 
singular arrangement. May unhesitatingly told him that he 
made the overture by the king’s express command. Somerset 
was silent, and a few minutes afterwards Villiers himself 
visited the inimical Lord Chambeidain, and thus deferentially 
accosted him : — “ My lord, I desire to be your servant and 

* Tins letter, given in Bishop Goodman’s Life, is endorsed “ To my very 
loving son. Sir George YUliers, Knight,” and dated Lambeth, December 10, 
1615. 
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!n^Ur, r^f'twtr, vs*- ♦’‘■fh c*’c 

•enter, cct^ to die Csra l.omUr munler, l!»at n*t.rrlj^'^j:*r !.'' 
UstI oner Wen liU f.rrnnritc, t>r-~a' llnn^c, U.r lvi*teHrn, 1 r» 
»^.trl.1r }i}nte»l*— tJint hr lUc’-flrfl •nrre rr»rlrlinn hrjrj-: 

);r the cniprit tint itnnh’l tmpiratr 5.ifr»rjf, tlir crnT;rtrfI 
onti In'l the liWrtr r.f the To»^cr {:nt.te‘I lunj, tr.-I ■na^ 
ntloirftl to ftljfiiit therein, util! tli'i’t'Ttn;: !5j*»Gar*rr anl 
necr^r, to tl-f* ptmt '<enrr!at cf a!! «lso fri.tl! U- It i< 
mneh rpoVrn of," writf' a rt'n!rr’j«efnrr,‘' I,'.**- j rirn'C^ of tl M 
onVf, to Vt ov.T o'rn ) v', rMx to W e^-^nj rtiili n 
man citillr tl'-r'l, r’*'! corrfjt in I»*o«vJ, Rn.t »o no ptntlr* 
man, ihenhl r-'-ntlnr.'' a I.r.';:I.t of tt.** fiifteT."* 

Tl.*^vh tW crr'In-t i-f the hmj: in *rn>Vva::; 

he Wni JlnT ir> tl r em iVmr earl •retj'fil pJfer-V 
tf> Wrmr ft hr n*'- isf tjljinnt/’l; {'■*r(’^:nr!:r !>’'<\ rr. 

• fnrjf:,"' ?i-m, fl.r ton* fiionnfr— wl •frriT nv^h? f nr I’^n 
fa* r n r' en tl r »rr*p r( ! 5* r-ya! crjrirt 

tort-'fl 111 In fa; •! ft tov'-en I’M. Of ttr 

•* A*. T. to-’ftT.’n h'l.i, O-.e f Ah’'*"!!':; 
fi»* I’lsr ht»«-r. »fnt *.,» \ iVnn atf i-!in- ll.p Vir,*; on 

n p»-,*tT-»n e'-l r* It a f--** itsy* lrf>rr !.i» t!rta»i'r-i i,, i) p 
j*-*-r's.rr, »i’.t « f •••-r.'.U lortl. • - 
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As Bacon liad been aided by tbe influence whicb Villiers 
exercised over James in procuring the Attorney- GeneraPs 
reception into tbe Privy Council, so now the astute lawyer, 
at once wise and pliant, showed himself equally solicitous of 
pleasing the royal donor as well as the young recipient of the 
peerage, the patent for which it became his duty to prepare. 
The document, however, underwent several alterations before 
all parties concerned were satisfied. Viscount Beaumont was 
the title first thought of, u’itli the view of reflecting lustre 
on his mother’s side of the family ; and the coronet and robes 
were despatched to Woodstock, in order that the honour 
might be there conferred. The title of Baron Whaddon, in 
the county of Bucks, was, in the first’ instance, substituted for 
that of Beaumont, and subsequentljq it being determined that 
a double creation should take place, that of Viscount Villiers 
was added — the first to secure the estates of Whaddon, for- 
feited by the unfortunate Lord Grey (accused of an attempt 
to place Arabella Stuart on the throne, and who had died in 
the Tower some three years previously) — and the latter to 
retain, agreeably with the king’s express wish, the name of 
Villiers as the new peer’s ordinary appellation. Lord Bacon, 
who drew up the preface to the patent with his own hand, on 
forwarding it for the royal approval, took occasion to remark 
that, in obedience to the king’s instructions, he had avoided 
the use of ‘‘ glaring terms” in it. Bacon must have felt 
greatly relieved by receiving such instructions, as it vmuld 
have sorely tasked evert his powerful invcntio)i to have dis- 
covered any services of Villiers of a natui’c to warrant a\ich 
a misuse of words. “ For the name,” lie writes, on sending 
the patent to the new viscount, ^Hns majesty’s will is law in 
these things ; and to speak truth, it is a well-sounding name 
both here and abroad, and being even a proper name, T will 
take it for a good sign that* you shall give honour to yniir 
dignit}’-, and not your dignity to you. Therefore 1 have 
made it 'Viscount Villiers;’ and as for 3^111* baron3q 7 totll 
keep it for an earldom, for though the latter had been more 
orderljq yet that is as usual, and both alike good in law.” 
The words “ I will keep it for au earldom” furnish a curious 
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rqilr to Latlv T^hcn slic plcatktl at hh feet for tlic 

K'toratiou of Slicrborno as a protUion for licr clnWren, 
I’.as Ixrcn rccortlcd to the c\crla«ling tl;«;:racc of tlic 
'' Ilafeigli/' fjmltcrcil I;i^ majesty, *^»Iiail liac In" liljcrtT, 
1)01 Canr tnaun liae the Innilc. 1 mean to line it for Carr/’ 
Tlic gift Ttas aftentarvU lcx»Vctl upon as liating carriev! a 
eimc vriih it, for i>opviIar feeling ran very Iiigh in favour of 
TlaUigli at tlie time of Somerset’# (JownfaU, ajut Ms ps- 
ft-*ion of Sheri orr.c, to the tkprivfllicn of the gallant 
hniglil's large family, attnl tcry prejiulicialiy ngiiinsi the 
carl on the roesMOtv of hi" trial. On llic oth.cr hautl, the 
nfu*al of tin* ramc c'tate by Vill’.fr* in icrtr.v imliralivc of 
a t.ire of henour ai •! right frrling, i" to higl.lv credit- 
nhV to h;s rhatT.ctrr, t! at it u >ati»r.«:terv to the hi^tnrical 
iltidrnt to ftul tl.f f.^cl nmfrmrd hy a grant, jnc'crM-d in 
the Slate Paj<r OfT-ee,* m fve-'iniptr to the Kail of lhicL« 
ioxhatn, (>r tl e tranorv of lU-ain::<.t)t, OMlnll ai.d Ki-Tihall 
dr llea«n,<*;t, Mo»r, Oi-rkt Msrna, Ohtlry I’ana, Shgg- 
l,av»e. Okt Iry I’atl., M<.*r lV.rl., 1>*4 \, tt gvil.er njih all the 
tievl»-f» at d l»“h'i!gnjg to them, nl.'rh the l/ird 

If-rr.e ef Chi^tr IuMtt!. f r Irrinc cf hi" life. Mat.ar t,f 
InTte, of Trtwdalf*, nfit«hor.»e H.vll HI!*, In 

I.u-CT'ht. u; t'fu tif the mvf.ur of Teti.tini Msgi.a, t r, 

/."/ •/ fw/*,' /.f >'^rtUnf, cvdfitnl to !}.r crvwn hy 
w, .. «<>>•, ’* 
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of government to a callow youth, of no more capacity than 
is enough to qualify a modern beau?” “For an old king,” 
observes Coke,* “he having reigned in England and Scot- 
land fifty-one years, to doat upon a yoniig favourite scarce 
of age, yet younger in understanding, though old in vice as 
any of his time, and to commit the whole ship of the com- 
monwealth by sea and laud to such a Phaeton, is a precedent 
without any example.” His envied position as a favourite, to- 
gether with his unfitness to conduct the afiairs of a great empire, 
have naturally drawn down upon him these harsh comments 
of historians. “ Nevertheless,” judiciously remarks a modern 
writer, “ it is easier to impugn the wisdom of his counsels 
than the integrity of his intentions. Chaides would never 
have fixed his afiections on a really bad man ; and however 
much Ave may regret the weak judgment and unfortunate 
influence of Buckingham, there is no reason to call in ques- 
tion either his zeal for his country or his attachment to his 
unfortunate master.” 

Together Avith his great honours and employments, Buck- 
ingham possessed a control so unbounded over the king^s 
inclinations, that he became the sole dispenser of all royal 
faA^ours ; and it is said that even his mother noAv began to 
have, conjointly Avith him, such influence over matters of 
public concern that no places were disposed of Avithout her 
consent, and as much court Avas paid to her as to her son.f 
On the 1st of July, 1618, she was created by letters patent 
Countess of Buckingham in her OAvn person, an unusual kind 
of distinction, of which the last example had been in the days 
of Queen Mary 4 

The true character of the countess noAv rapidly developed 
itself. She showed herself to be a bold, busy, inti’iguing, 
masculine, and dangerous person. Not contented with 
assisting in the aggrandizement of her fortunate son, she 
determined not to leave the rest of her family in the back- 
ground. She lived to see her eldest son Viscount Purbeck •§ 

Eoger Coke’s "Delection.” 

•|- Oldmixon. J "Eeliquiac AVottonianaj.” 

§ John, created, in 1619, Baron Villiers of Stoke and Viscount Purbeck. 

VOL. II. 3 
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Str Henry i'opcr Vai for many year* cnjoycf^ t1:c |45ee of 
cincf clerk ii)r cnrulltng tlic pfea* of tf.e Kir.g’‘» T>enr!i; it, 
■was snpprOvcd to !’<• vorlh 40oo/. j^rr aimotn. IMr.i; R'U 
%ancoI in ege, Sir Ifcn^ wa* «K*jO<c<! to nUntini*h tlic 
apporntment on comlUron of Vnng I/ini TrynVarji 

anti rrerning tlie »aUry ilxmng liH life. ?> tial 

tlji* ojtjioririnity of improtirtg Itl* forSnnr’^. He npj ticil fir 
llie rcMrr'ioa of the office tolio gnntctl to Ino of In* ire.*frc* 
tlurin:: iV.cir live*— n Ithr apj-lVation toMlr fonnetly hy the 
Ihvrl of S ma r'et hai-ieg met trjth Hut t!ir 

Ciiicf »‘r»l in the way of ihi^ »’.jrTer.i!cr on tlje j^Mt 

of Iloj'K-r, nn l b1*o of tf.e jirejv>.r ! ftrmttgerrjrttt, lie an- 
nwert'l ojio’i f,r*t ••'■Intei!, ‘‘that he oM &!u\ nuhl 

Of'*. .A ffjly whjeli wa« n -anltil r ct);njri.t«’.ec. 

Hot "hrn Sir llrnty llnprr ertii'.lty jttrrtmlrrfl the »i{n\« 
t’pn ftt.il or.' ox-atM Trruhnni, Othr rh’.ts^cil lu' tone, 
tn-l **.iv*l th' t *tt rr* t! e ♦aUnc^ <.f tin* «t hi% ejort 

were xi*rj 1 ea, \\ t«r t!r*;rr.!>''* to tr.crta*- th^nt ttj* ih*? 

rexxnerx c.f tfii t'iTx.'r, wlnrh tta^ tvl Ini tU*jfv‘xI. t.'j'fJn 

thtr It ^•’s\ ft i-.firt! hr (I.e hin;; ar.il lu« fiVoUr;'.;' to rvntoie 

1 i''t. A'. 1 to *'i’ft,tnte *\\ the t-:j:ch n tn''rr ni«;{ ILiiit j« !;r. 
On t9o r‘I <’f n- tahlf (Wc h'-l £l"> rfri"n'h"l the 
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service of his place. On the follomng Sunday Sir Bdvrard. 
Coke was sequestered from the council-tahlej and prohibited 
from riding his circuit, his place being supplied by Sir 
Randolph Crew. 

So complicated were the various interests (public and 
private) affected by this disgraceful affair, that Coke’s fate 
hung trembling in the balance until late in the year (1616), 
Queen Anne and Prince Charles being, to their credit, 
steadily urgent in his behalf. James himself, too, on inti- 
mating at the Privy Council his intention to supersede Coke, 
could not, with all his verbosity, conceal a feeling of shame 
at the deed, declaring that he thought him ‘^in no way 
corrupt, but a good justice,” and adding “ as many compli- 
ments as if he had meant to hang him with a silken halter.”* 
Thus the Lord Chief Justice was, in his fortunes, remarks a 
contemporary, affected as it were with “ an ague which has 
an alternate bad and good day.” t The next report was that 
Coke was quite off the hooks,” and that orders had been 
sent to give him a supersedeas ; the jest of the moment 
being that four P’s had lost him his place — Pride, Prohibi- 
tions, Prsemunire, and Prerogative. The blow was struck at 
last, and the most famous of English lawyers had the morti- 
fication of knowing that Sir Henry Montagu, who was ap- 
pointed in his stead, went -with great pomp to Westminster 
Hall, accompanied by many noblemen, to the number of 

fifty horse, the whole fry of the Middle Temple, and swarms 
of lawyers and officers.” This was the first instance in 
which the rapacity of the young favourite prevailed, by the 
intrusion of his own interests upon the royal ear, to the ruin 
of a great man. 

The motives that had been at work in bringing about the 
unmerited disgrace of Coke were soon apparent, remarks 
Lord Campbell, J when it was known that his successor, 
before accepting his office, was obliged to bind himself to 
dispose of the chief clerkship for the benefit of Buckingham • 
and when it was seen that two trustees for him were ad- 

* Nichols, p. 227. f The same, from Birch’s MS. p. 4172. 

J “ Lives of the Chief Justices,” art. “ Coke,” vol. i. p. 2S7. 
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affords an illustration of James's lioracly diversions at liis 
favourite place of sport— Nevrmarket. “ M'c hear nothing 
from "Ncwmarliet, hut tliat they devise all the means they 
can to make themselves merry, as of late there was a feast 
appointed at a farmhouse not far off, where every man should 
bring his dish. Tlic king brought a great dune of beef; 
the ^farejms of Hamilton four pigs, garnished witli sausages ; 
the Earl of Southampton two turkeys ; another some par- 
trid'^esj and one, a whole trayful of buttered eggs: and so 
all passed very pleasantly."* Another letter of the same 
gossiping writer speaks of a new and very’ cxpcn5i\c kind 
of diversion*. — “The king came hither (Sir John Croft’s, 
nc.ar Bury) the Saturday before Shrovetide, and the two days 
following there was much feasting and jollity; and the 
Christmas ma«q»c rcpc.aled on Shrove Tuesday nigl>t. On 
Satunlay last the prince made a ball and a bantiuct at 
Denmark House, which he had lost at tennis to the 
Manpiis of Buckingham, who invited tinilier a numtjcr of 
ladies, raislTCsscs, and valentine^, a ceremony come lately in 
rcrpicst, and grown so co^>tly that it is sajil he hath cast 
away tliis year 2000/. that way, among wliom a daughter of 
Sir John Croft, that is nnmarried, had a wrcanct of 800/. 
for her share; and the king is so plca'Cil with the whole 
society of tlio^c rioters, that he extoU them, and hath 
bcsjvokcn them fur the court against next Christmas. The 
hatiquct at Denmark llou^c was po plentiful that it cost 
10(1/., «nd nil the women came away, as it svcrc, laslen witli 
Rwc ttmeais ; but supper there was none, save what the I*'jnl 
of I’urlxxk made to his )>rirate fricuds."t 

Buckingham usually kept high and stately festival on the 
jTcurrniec of the aimncr*ary of Ins j'atron saint. On 8i. 
ficorgv-’s Day in this year we find an instance rmjnlcd of 
his jnntrly lihcraliiy to no ftwer than fifty inetuLers of his 
household. He jTr«entc<l forty of his gentlemm with fifty 
ivnu.dia p-'t-ve “ to pTO'iWclhiUi'tltis/’ nod twenty j^ninds to 
tcuof le.s \iouicn, lA"*ide» a UuMlrcii ixjumU to treat them with 

• f i> rvM t'Us irr.r.ir.i>-v#r^;rT. 

t Im’I'k! rt»:* I,>u ;v, ICIVT'. 
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a supper and a play on the following niglit^ at the Mitre in 
Fleet Street. Had not the munificent favourite^s retinue been 
limited by a recent law, like the rest of the nobility, to fifty 
followers, his largess, doubtless, would have been commen- 
surate Avith their larger number. 

The magnificence of Buckingham was at least equal to his 
brilliant fortunes. Imagination can conceive nothing more 
splendid than the entertainments, the equipages, and even the 
personal appearance of this darling of fortune. But osten- 
tation soon began to show itself like a canker at the core, 
when ^^lis greatness was a-ripening,^^ ‘‘It was common 
with him,^’ we are told, at an ordinary dancing, to have 
his clothes trimmed with great diamond buttons, and to have 
diamond hat-bands, cockades, and ear-rings ; to be yoked 
with great and manifold ropes and knots of pearl ; in short, 
to be manacled, fettered, and imprisoned in jewels.'’^ Buck- 
ingham was the first person in England who w^as carried about 
in a sedan-chair, supported on men's shoulders.* This innova- 
tion upon the ordinary mode of locomotion greatly offended 
the Londoners j the vulgar attributing it to his high-blown 
pride, and railing at him as he passed through the streets, 
“ loathing,” says Arthur Wilson, “ that men should be 
brought to as servile condition as horses.” But when the 
newly-made marquis boldly aired his grandeur abroad, en- 
tlironed as it were in a coach of state, and “ began to draw” 
Avith six instead of tAA'o horses, such overAvecning assumption 
outraged all ranks of society, and greatly increased his un- 
popularity'. On the fact reaching the old Earl of Northum- 
berland in his prison in the Tower — where he had been 
long confined on bare suspicion of being concerned in the 
GunpoAvder Plot — he svAore that should he ever regain his 
freedom, he Avould surpass in equipage James’s upstart 
minion. The “ stout” carl’s health, but not his high spirit, 
had been injured by the tedious incarceration. When, there- 

ui-cliair.s I'vi-lyn iotU in lii*; *■ Diary/' were fir.-t bronglit to thie 
coi'.iitry by Sir Sanniici's Dr.ncamhD. Tiiis ]>erson, who wa*; frejiticniaii pcji- 
(■ioiicr to Kiiijr-’ .lainc^ asul Cluirle> I., if said to have t-ahen out a patent in 
UkU. 
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on the score of his youth and inexperience, and at length 
accepted with conscientious and unaficcted reluctance. This 
great charge he held for the remainder of Ins short life j and 
it served to call forth in him eventually such an amount of 
energy and ability in the restoration if not creation of a-navy, 
as to excite regret in men of competent judgment tliat the 
High Admiral had not been bred, or at least trained to, the 
rare and valuable qualities of diplomacy and statesmanship. 

Anne of Denmark, wlio had been languishing for some 
time past in " a lingering sickness and fulness of humours 
which brought her to a dropsy,” died at Hampton Court on 
the first of March, shortly after taking a last farewell of her 
favourite son, Prince Charles. That woman, so high-spirited 
and turbulent in the heyday of her restless passions and dis- 
appointed ambition, seems voluntarily to have resigned the 
vanities of the world, and to have exchanged the frivolities 
of Somerset House* and Whitehall for the peaceful seclusion 
of Hampton and Greenwich. Death, however, surprUed the 
queen ere she could make a formal will, though Dr. Mayerne 
bad apprised her twcuty-fomr hours previously that she could 
not long survive. The nou-cxUtcncc of a testamentary docu- 
ment occasioned the strangest confusion in her household, 
and extraordinary tlclay in the interment of her remains. It 
afford^, too, a striking illus!r.ation of the chronic disorder 
pervading the domestic and financial nrrangctncnls of this 
royal family, as well as the corrupt and sordid spirit of nil 
concerned m the queen’s obsequies, that allliungh she left 
hchind licr jewels salucd at -100,000/., plate worth 90,000/., 
and 80,000/. in gold Jacohu’^cs, with a co'tly w.anlrol}C 
l)csules, her body was left iinbuncd till the 1-Uh of May, an 
interval of more than ten weeks, bccau«e having died intcj. 
tatc, and ready money not l»cing forthcoming through dis- 
pritctl succession, double prices were demanded by l!ia*e who*i* 
function it was to funudi forth her funeral. Toucliirg this 
strange p 2 s*agc in royal domestic history, Ilowel al^o »ays, 
in one of liis nmuving letters: ” Queen Anne is lately dead 

• TL«) la Uwif et tU cws'rj ^ 
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of a dropsy, ^vhicll is lield to be one of tbe fatal events that 
followed the last fearful comet. She left a world of brave 
jewels behind j but one Piero, an outlandish man, who had 
the keeping of them, embezzled many, and is run an ay. 
She left all she had to Prince Charles, whom she ever loved 
best of all her children."’ The bequest of all her personal 
property to the Prince of Wales, with the exception of a 
' casket of valuables to her daughter the Queen of Bohemia, 
and a jewel to the King of Denmark, only being made ver- 
bally during lier last moments, led to the disgraceful state 
of things we are describing. Meanwhile, some excuse may 
he made for James, who, himself dangerously ill of an 
agonizing disease, had been carried away to Theobalds by 
Buckingham in a Neapolitan sedan presented for the purpose 
by Lady Hatton. Notwithstanding all this confusion and 
^scarcity of money, the funeral ceremonies were ordered to be 
conducted on a scale so expensive that it was found necessary 
to coin three batches of the late queen’s plate ere they could 
be carried out. Money was not even forthcoming to provide 
the king’s and prince’s servants with mourning. But at 
length, the plate being coined and the programme settled, the 
melancholy affair was accomplished, and on the Llth of May 
the body of Queen Anne was conveyed from Somerset House 
then the temporary resting-place for the remains of the 
great, between the chamber of death and their last home — 
and finally interred at Westminster; Prince Charles riding 
before the hearse, and Buckingham’s place as pull-bearer 
being allotted by proxy to the Earl of llutland, the marquis 
remaining at Theobalds with his royal master. Yet after all 
t IS unseemly delay, together with an interminable wrangling 
01' pimlege and precedence among the countesses and other 
acy mourners who were to figure in the procession, the 
funeral turned out to he, we are told, - a poor, drawding 


B hat the king’s feelings were at the loss of his consort 
1 is not easy to discover; for they had long lived apart, 
sav^ residences and separate households. Harris 

y , that though she died without much lamentation from 
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appears to liave been well known; for, to the hinges great 
delight, Jonson, in one of his masques (“ The Gipsies”) per- 
formed before the courts complimented James ou this mark 
of parental solicitude in the following lines of a speech ad- 
dressed by Buckingham to his dear dad, James Bex,” in 
the guise of a wandering Bohemian : — 

“ Yon’rc a man of mcaiw, and Itattf tprritoriw *tote. 

Doth by sea and bj bind; and were born, sir, to more ; 

■\Vhicb ;<ia, liVc a lord, and tli«* pnnee of jowr jvacc. 

Content with 3 our having, dp<|>5-c to incmwc : 

Yon live cba&tc and single, and Iwivc bnned 3 our wife. 

And mean not to marrj b) Ibc I nc of jour life. 
tVlicnce be that eonjeetnres )oiit quality, Irarm 
Vou'ro on bonest good man, and iate can c/tfour lainu." . 

Tlic story of Buckingham’s marriage is invoked in much 
mystery, and it likewise partakes largely of the romantic, 
like so many otlicr passages of his extraordinary life. The 
young lady chosen by the favourite — and judiciously chosen, 
ns the sequel shoned — to share his titles oud fortunes, was 
the heiress of Bclvoir, Lady Katherine Manners, dauglitcr of 
the sixth Karl of Butland, a nobleman of great wealth and 
ancient descent.^ The quality of ancestral nobility in a 
wife was a matter of no slight iniporlance to the young 
marquis, and secondary only to Uiat of large pos'cssions, 
through the circumstance of the unexampled rapidity of his 
own rise at court and llic ncwnc?.s of tlic lithw he Iwrv. 
Ladv Katherine, besides licing the weallhic't heiress in the 
realm, was possessed of conridcrahlc por^Dnal attractions, ^it, 
and spirit. She was the only child of tlic carl by his fir.-l 
wife, I'raucc#, widow of SirM'illiam Bciile, of KdLhampton, 
Cornwall. Sliorlly after this lady’s death, the carl roiuractcil 
a second marriage with a daughter of the Karl of Thanct nisd 
widow of Sir Henry lliingcrfunl. Two sons honi of this 
union had died in their childhood, as it was fully iKl.eml in 

% I ‘-T,,.,, f T »}•.(. ra,l 

ArcrlM , ■ f> Jr^l' 

l»n.$ ^^f tl at *>»« pr»rA!»'fi cf IV-r** tli« frat «'J, | »-«> .f ^ 

Arrv M. txv^r, •I*-*** tb^r, Atii ♦ tKl-!- J. 'f 
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tliat age of ignorance and credulity^ from tlie diabolical 
effects of Avitclicraft and sorcery practised upon them by three 
of the earPs domestics, Joan Flower and her two daughters. 
These women had been discharged from household service at 
Bel voir Castle for misconduct, and out of a malignant spirit 
of revenge had pretended to exercise over the earl’s children 
every spell and incantation for harm and torture the black 
art” could devise.'"^ In 1613, the eldest of the boys, Henry 
Lord Boos, had fallen a victim to these practices, or, what is 
more probable, to his childish terrors induced by them. 
Lady Katherine, too, had been a sufferer, as had also her 
younger brother, but her stronger sense and spirit, or 
perhaps superior health, served to carry her through an 
ordeal under which her brothers had succumbed; if, in- 
deed, the chief cause of their decease was not the “falling 
sickness,” as had been reported. A circumstance calculated 
to cast much doubt over this dark affair is, that the accused 
women were not apprehended until five years after the period 
of the imputed crime ; yet upon rigorous examination they 
were committed to Lincoln gaol. Joan, the mother, died on 
her way thither, whilst wishing the bread and butter she 
was eating might choke her if she were guilty. The two 
daughters were tried, confessed their guilt, and were executed 
at Lincoln. 

This case of witchcraft is historically curious, as having, it 
is said, converted King James, who was previously sceptical, 
to a belief in the existence of those “ detestable slaves of the 
devil, the witches,” as he himself styled them when he dig- 
nified the subject with his pen in that remarkable work on 
Dsemonology. It is amusing also to perceive how little 
superior the learned monarch was to the idle superstitions of 
the day, when we find his majesty inveighing against the 
“ damnable opinions of one Scot,t an Englishman, who,” he 
informs us, “ is not ashamed to deny in public print that 
there be such a thing as witchcraft, and so maintains the old 
error of the Sadducees in denying of spirits” Such an 

. ■ * Granger, art. Eutland.” 

f Beginald Scot, “ Discovery of Witchcraft,” 1602. 
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ceremony itself Old not taVc place nntil the IGtli of ^fay, 
when it was gone through with great privacy at Lutnlcy 
House, an old munsion built by Sir Thomas SVyatt in the 
reign of Henry VIIl., <5n the site of the ancient mona-^lcry 
of Crntchcd Friars, near Tower Ilill. 

It appears singular enough to learn that the nuptial fes- 
tivities of the most magnificent personage of the lime should 
have been held thus privately in an oh'cnirc comer of the 
city, hard by the grim old prison-fortress, instead of within 
the courtly precincts of WTiilchall ; the reason assigned for 
such privacy being the untoward circumstances antcccrlcnt 
to the wedding. Tlic reason, however, is hanlly n valid one. 
The favourite, as we liave teen, I>ad previously entertained 
their majesties with masques and banquets at ^Vhileha!l 
Palace, and this happy event of the marriage had been 
brought about, not only with the satiction, hut by the active 
though covert agency of the king. • 'llie marquis, it is true, 
as yet pos«cs«cd no separate residence in hottdou of his own 
—Ids apartments at Whitehall being allotted to him by virtue 
of the various unices he held in the royal hou'clmlt!. Tliat 
palace, however, was at this moment in a very ddapidated 
comlilion, and the Banqueting House, which had been 
recently burned down, was in course of rc-crcction hy Inigo 
Jones. Overtures had been made to Bacon by Ihtchrngham 
for the purchase of York Hou»e, in the Strand—formrrly the 
residence of the Ih'hops of Norwich— on the site of winch the 
marquis wished to bmid a palace; but for a long time Baron 
resolutely refused to part with the old family mansion, saying, 
in answer to the favourite's mc-scuger — “ York IIon«r is the 
hou*c wlicrciu my father dictl, and nhcrrlii I fimt hreailifJ, 
and there will I yield my breath, if it so plca'c Go<I." 
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VI. 

THE DOWNFALL OF BACON^ HOW BROUGHT ABOUT — FRIENDSHIP 

OF BACON AND BEN JONSON THE GREAT SEAL GIVEN TO 

WILLIAMS, BISHOP OF LINCOLN SCANDAL CONCERNING 

WILLIAMS AND THE COUNTESS OF BUCKINGHAM — FES- 
TIVITIES AT BURLETGH-ON-THE-HILL, THE FAVOURITE^S 
SEAT, ON THE OCCASION OF THE KING-’s “ PROGRESS” 
THITHER — BEN JONSON^S MASQUE OP THE "METAMOR- 
PHOSED gipsies” first PRODUCED THERE THE MASQUE 

ATTAINS ITS HIGHEST EXCELLENCE AT THIS PERIOD IN 
THE HANDS OP JONSON. 

The dogged refusal on the part of the Lord Chaneellor to 
part- with York House to the favourite — who could find no 
other mausion in Loudon so suitable for his purpose — led, it 
is affirmed, to that prosecution for corruption which ended 
in Bacon’s sudden downfall. The great lawyer, who had 
owed his own rapid advancement to Buckingham’s influence, 
had for a long time reckoned that the protecting hand of the 
favourite would cover his venal offences. The great machine 
of the State had now fallen chiefly under his direction, but 
its mainspring was the Marquis of Buckingham. On the 
37th of January, 1620, Bacon was created Viscount St. 
Albans with plenary investiture. While Lord Carew carried 
his robe before him, his young patron Buckingham held it 
up. The prosperous Lord Keeper profiered the king most 
hearty thanks for each successive step of his preferment — 
1st, for making hini his solicitor; 3ud, his attorney; 3rd, a 
privy councillor ; 4th, keeper of the great seal ; 5th, chan- 
cellor; 6th, Baron Verulam ; 7th, Viscount St. Albans — 
honours and emoluments procured for him wholly through 
the influence of Buckingham. But this sudden elevation in 
place, dignity, and confidence produced more than usual 
envy, and aggravated the feelings of his enemies, who were 
many. The old party of the disgraced Earl of Somerset, 
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\ras then, in the sntnmcr of that same year, a not disconsolate 
AYidower — to partahe of the graceful hospitalities of its ncwly- 
^Ycddcd owners. It Yvas on this occasion tliat Hen Jonson 
first produced his famous masque of "The Metamorphosed 
Gipsies/* and in it most vriltily fooled our first Stuart with 
flattery to the top of his bent. The favourite not only 
liberally paid the poet-laureate for inditing the " injurious 
adulation,” but, disguised as king of the gipsies; became the 
mouthpiece for such fulsome panegyric ns the following : — 

*’ ConVl anj doubt Ibat MW tlii< band 
Of who yoq »rr, cr »lial cowioand 
You bate ojvn the »tate nf tWrp« ? 

Or Wfi'dd »K>1 MY }Pn trrrt* Kt tlouQ 
Ffon lirttm, on earth to l-e the cn'WTi 
And tep of aU jour nei^Wee? Vicpi?’’ 

Morc.lmthfiiHy, and with licticr point, he had prcriott'ly 
said, on taking tlic rojal hand — 

• W'ith joQ. taffy fnl. I * 

I atn ftt tl e ard t tTT>w t r. 

IlfTp'i ariiie t«ict •IfTU*fy, If I cmleniaNl 
TJi' p'-'uiil* of b»!ne »flt t>fTe'» a p'nltnr.ia'* hatwl, 
ni li.* i\ t-t toel'* Mke . j«-u »bn(*.l. 1 1 thU th’f 
I>/te • t-oT^e ar.J « l■fflnd. f.ut ruj prt i f n !t«’ {• 

To hant tt < Irate tta?. iv t w nivch f * tt.f f »»t 
At iLv Yifal cf jettf t««!y •-•‘t wealth t-f juU? lIouL" 

Tlic royal inntch-makfr having happily nnrrird Ini 
fatonrile, llic paramount huYincs* on I.aj.d ua^ to tccurc a 
fitting Wife for " Haby CharU*^/’ and Janu->'* oci tiow cn- 
tirtdy turmxl tonanN Spain, llic cMutrmphtcd tr.arri2f*c of 
the I’rince of ^ValcY \iiih the infantn being iherifore the 
ino't »ntrn--*lii‘g Inpie of the hour, thus touched upon 
bj ViH’oiint Vntljcck, brother of llic luarqniY, al*o c!:id iti 
gij.iy attire 

“ .t« f.y m; t*tn !»'!. 

tV»;S tl» *.r*, 1 tAe llw • t» { 
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* Of your fortune be secure, , 

Love and she are both at your 
Command, sir ! 

See what States are here at strife. 

Who shall tender you a wife, 

A brave one ! 

And a litter for a man 
Than is offered here, you can 

Not have one. 

She is sister of a star,* 

« One, the noblest that now are, 

Bright Hesper; 

Wliom the Indians in the East 
Phosphor call, and in the West 
Hight Vesper. 

Courses even with the sun 
Doth her mighty brother run 

Eor splendour.”! 

Song and dance having intervened, the noble hostess was 
next addressed' thus facetiously: — 

“ But, lady, either I am tipsy. 

Or you are in love with a gipsy ; 

Blush not. Dame Kate, 

Eor early or late, 

I do assure you it will be your fate; 

Nor need you once be ashamed of it, madam. 

He’s as handsome a man as ever was Adam.” 

After the three matronly Countesses of Rutland, Exeter, 
and Buckingham had been severally complimented in oracular 
verse, the fair but frail Lady Purbeck, who some three years 
afterwards fled from her husband, never to return, became 
the subject of Ben^s laudation : — 

“ Help me, woman, here’s a book. 

Where I would for ever look ; 

Never yet did gipsy trace 
Such true lines in hands or face. 

Venus here doth Saturn move. 

That you should be Queen of Love, 

Only Cupid’s not content ; 

Eor, tliough you do the theft disguise. 

You have robb’d him of his eyes.” 

As the sour and censorious Wilson calls her “ a lady of 

* Anne of Austria, her elder sister, queen of Louis XIII. of France, 
f Alluding to the boast of the Spaniards that the sun never sets on their 
king’s dominions. 
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been, in fact, greatly his inferiors in real learning and natural 
capacity. 

On the king “progressing** from Burleigh to visit his 
favourite’s father^in-lau- at Belvoir, he marked his departure 
by a really graceful leave-taking. Having noticed that there 
vfas promise of an heir being born before long to the house 
of Yilliers, James, after uttering a fervent nish that all 
might go Tvell, called upon the Bishop of London, by uay of 
“ Amen,” to bestow his blessing upon the young couple, and 
offer up a prayer in his presence for the realization of their 
parental expectation. 


VII. 

laud’s rise at court — CHAPLAIN TO THE FAVOUIUTE—CEASK- 
LESS SCHEMES AND INTRIGUES OF THE COUNTESS OP DUCK- 
INOH.VM — IIEU INORDINATE RAPACITY — HER UITIIDR.WAL 
PROM COURT — ITS CAUSE — ANNE OP DENMARK’S DIAMOND 
CHAIN — THE COUNTESS OPE.NLY RtUVrSES TO POPFRY, AND 
RETIRES TO HER DOUEIUllOUSE OF GOADBY. 

The rise of Laud at court, under the influence of the 
favourite, may now be traced by distinct steps. In 1021 -2 
he was preaching at court on the clay of the king’s accession, 
and “coramanclccl to print.” Shortly afterwards the king 
sent for him to converse and argue with him about the 
religious tenets of the Countess of Buckingham, who was 
then wavering on the subject of her faith.* Several interviews 
succeeded— for it was a subject upon uhich James delighted 
to show his learning — and in consequence, it may l)C pre- 
sumed, of Laud’s exertions in that cause, he became chaplain 
to the ^larquis of Buckingham. For a time liis efforts at 
conversion appear to have been crownctl with success. The 
Countess consented to receive the sacrament in the king’s 
chapel, and received a j>resrnff acconling to common report, 
of 2000/. for her eonformltv.* IVhethcr ch.nngc of name by 
• Kicboli, toL It. p. TC9. 
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marriage, cliaiige of place by interest, or change of religion 
by policy, it uas all the same to her. Money seems to have 
been made tlie basis of almost every transaction in which 
this rapacious and intriguing woman was concerned. 

On Sulfolk being convicted, in 1619, of having, when Lord 
Treasurer, and in concert with his wife, trafficked with the 
public money, the earl and countess were heavily fined,'‘= and 
the former deprived of his staff of office, which Buckingham 
at once put up for sale. Of bidders there were many, for it 
was known that a title would come with it. ' The successful 
competitor, however, was Montagu. He had been for the 
preceding three years Lord Chief Justice in the King^s 
Bench, and Lady Buckingham, longing for the vacation of 
this post, that she might procure it for her creature James 
• Ley, formerl}^ King’s Attorney in the Court of Wards, whom 
she would thus render a suitable husband for her dowerless 
niece, furthered Montagu’s purpose in order to accomplish 
her own. 

Even with aid like this, the treasurer’s staff, and there- 
with the titles of Baron Kimbolton and Viscount ]\Iandeville, 
were not purchased at a trifling cost. A score of thousand 
pounds was the price of an office which Lord Mandeville was 
not permitted to enjoy for one whole year. The price justi- 
fied Bacon’s joke in reference to it. When Montagu was on 
his way to the king at Newmarket, he visited Bacon, to 
W'hom he confided his expectation of returning with the 
coveted staff. The chancellor bade him take heed, " for wood 
is dearer at Newmarket than at any place in England.” The 
white staff thus purchased in December, 1620, was taken 
from Lord Mandeville in September, 1621 ; or rather, at the 
latter date, a gentle but irresistible compulsion was put upon 
him to resign it. Mandeville, like Bacon, stood in the W'ay 
of that hungry group of Lady Buckingham’s fellows, and 
follow^ers, the Cranfields, Leys, Heaths, and Williamses ; and 
he suffered in the same storm which wrecked Bacon’s fortune. 
At first the conspirators had meant to include the two illus- 
trious friends in the same charge at the same time, and 
Sir George Paul had actually produced his motion against 
* See Bobert Carr, vol. i. p. 461, note. 
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public ” But such shameless venality required the indignant 
lash of a Juvenal in lieu of the mild ridicule of a Slassingcr, 
The mIioIc matter was at length so thoroughly ripped 
tip," that the favourite found himself roughly exposed to the 
censure of the public voice, his half-brother. Sir Edward 
Villiers, being denounced as " deep in the mire" as ;^^ompcs5on 
and Michcll. i^fompesson, who was summoned to appear 
before Parliament on the 3rd of March, 1G21, would doubt- 
less have paid the forfeit of his life for his share in tlicsc' 
transactions, had not Buckingham aided him in effecting his 
escape to the Continent. Sir Edward Villiers was sent for 
safety on an embassy abroad. Michcll, however, was brought 
to trial on the 3rd of Afay, found guilty, sentenced to n fine 
of lOOOh, and to be confinctl in Fiushury Prison during the 
king’s pleasure. To such punishment was added that of his 
degradation as a knight. The curious " ceremonial of abase- 
inenl" was minutely gone through in tlic presence of Buck- 
ingham and some of the highest persons of the rc.tlm. On the 
last day of Term tlie sheriffs of Loudon bronglit the “ Old 
Justice," as ^lichcll was termed, to ^Vestminstcr Hall, when, 
his sentence hating been read in a loud voice by a pursuivant, 
his spurs were hcuu in pieces by the Earl Marshal’s servants, 
and llirown away the silver sword was taken from his side, 
broken over his head, and the fragments cast under foot. 
Lastly, he w.as declared to be no longer a knight, hiit n 
knave ; uliilst Garter, INorroy, and Clarcncicux, silling at the 
feet of the commissioners, formally registered tlie process. 

ilcantimc a hue and cry was raised after Sir Giles 
^fompcssoii, and the ports were watched j hut it was tqo 
late, the favoured monopolist had crossed the Channel. Buck- 
ingham disclaimed before the commissioners having had any 
Ijand in tlic knighl’.s c^c.apc, and threw the blame ujioii the 
referees wlio Iiatl pronounced upon the illegality of these 
patents.* In his absence, so heavy a fine was levied on the 
estate of Sir Giles, that an nnnintr of 200k only svas left 
for Lady Mompesson, whose dignity, however, was declared 
untainted. 


SUtr tVr«n, vtiL ctt. X4. 13. 
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With Avliat chagrin must the royal favourite have found 
himself thus identified with this hungry crew of detestable 
monopolists ! And how forcibly must those words of Bacon 
have recurred to his mindj when, some three years back, the 
LordKeeper had advised him touching the “Inns andOsteries” 
patents, through the ‘^singular love and affection he bore hira,^’ 
that his lordship, " whom God hath made in all things so fit 
to be beloved, Avoulrl put off^ the envy of these things which, 
according to Bacon'’s judgment, “ would bear no great fruit, 
and rather take the means for ceasing them than the note 
for maintaining them/'’* 

In a venal age, and with a knowledge of all that had been 
done under shelter of Jameses prerogative, Buckingham may 
have sought excuse in a belief that such malpractices were 
sanctioned by precedent and by the example set him by 
the greater number of his contemporaries. He was sur- 
rounded by needy kinsmen, who regarded the peculation 
permitted by patents as a family pei’quisite, and moreover, 
influenced by an ambitious, unscrupulous mother. It has 
been truly said of tliis favourite that “he was less a man of 
evil intentions than of expedieiicy.^^ He was, too, of a per- 
suadable disposition, and to his generosity, rashness, and 
extravagance must be attributed many of the perils which 
threatened the crown as well as himself from unconstitutional 
transactions. Like all persons of weak principles and im- 
pulsive nature, he w'as at once engaging and disappointing ; 
warm-hearted one instant, selfish the next; the idol of his 
family, whom he befriended unceasingly ; the object during 
his life of his young wife’s most devoted affection, which he 
often forgot or betrayed. Wilson, as might be expected, ex- 
patiates with much acrimony when he speaks of Buckingham’s 
, reputed amours ; and Peyton, of course, joins in the outcry 
against the unpopular duke. But perhaps the most ridi- 
culous piece of scandal is that of Sir Symonds d’Ewes. 
After attacking the duke for his want of devotion, he tells 

* Williams, then Dean of Westmnster, and confidential adviser of the Duke, 
seems also to have warned him of the danger of monopolies, and other unconsti- 
tutional ways of raising money. “ Oh» hearken not,” he says, “ to Eehoboam’s 
earwigs.” — Bishop Hacket’s Scrinia Reserata. 1693. 
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livin". Cottington/’ said James, *^hore arc Baby Charles 
and StennVj^ho have a great mind to go hypost into Spain 
and fetch home the infanta, and ^ill have but two more in 
their company, and have cl\osch • you for one: what think 
you of the journey?” Cottington afterwards frequently 
mentioned that when this important question was put to him 
ho trembled so violently he could with difficulty give utter- 
ance to his words. But the king peremptorily demanding 
his reply, Cottington told him, fairly and openly, that ho 
hclicved such a step would be a death-blow to the completion 
of the match. He was convinced, he said, that when the 
Spaniards had the prince once in their hands they would 
immediately make new overtures and greatly increase their 
demands, especially ns rcganled the advancement of the 
Komish faith in England. On hearing this candid opinion, 
James, in the agony of his grief, actually threw Inmself on 
his bed, and breaking out into the most pitiable lamentations, 
exclaimed passionately that he was undone, and tliat he 
shoidd lose Baby Charles for ever. 

The prince and Buckingham were both extremely discon- 
certed. The latter, turning to Cottington, told him in an 
angry tone that the king had merely asked his advice as to 
the best mode of travelling in Spain, of which ho was com- 
potent to give some opinion, hut that he had presumed to 
offer his advice on matters of slate j adding, that he should 
repent the impertinence ns long ns ho U>cd. "Nay, by 
G — , Slcnny,” intcrniptal the king, “you arc very much to 
blame to use him so. Hcnnswcrc<l me directly to the question 
1 asked him, and very honestly and njocly j and yet you know 
)»c sail! CO more than 1 told you before ho was called in.” 
Notwiih^t.nnding Cottinglon’s opposition, the king kept his 
wonl, the journey was denuitivcly settled, and Sir rrancls 
himself was sent forward to provide a ship at Dover. 
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IX. 

THE PRINCE AND THE FAVOURITE SET OUT IN DISGUISE FOR 
THE CONTINENT ^ADVENTURES ON THE ROAD, 

On the 17th of Februaryj 1623, Prince Charles, retiring pri- 
vately from court, proceeded to Buckingham's house at New- 
halljin Essex. There had been, it appears, a formal leave-taking 
between the king and the adventurous travellers. James 
parted from them composedly, saj's Bishop Goodman, ''"and 
did then express no passion at all, for he was an excellent 
master of his own affections, if you would give him a little 
respite, and not take him suddenly. He carried himself as 
though there were no such thing intended, and so he took 
his journey through Kingston and Newmarket.’^ On the 
day following, the prince passing as Mr. John Smith, and 
the marquis as Mr. Thomas Smith, having previously dis- 
guised themselves with false beards, set out from Newhall, 
accompanied by Sir Bichard Gi’ahara, the favourite’s Master 
of the Horse, and his own earliest friend, adviser, and confi- 
dant. 

The trio had not ridden far ere a blunder was made which 
nearly arrested their progress. On crossing the river at 
Gravesend, for want of silver coin they flung a piece of gold 
to the ferryman, which "cast the poor fellow into such 
a melting tenderness that so good gentlemen should be 
going about some quarrel beyond seas,” that he thought 
the best return he could make them for their liberality was 
to hint his suspicions to the authorities of the town. In- 
formation was instantly despatched to detain the travellers 
at Rochester ; but they had passed through the city before 
it aiwived. As the prince and his companion ascended the 
hill above Rochester, another mishap befel them through 
narrowly encountering the French ambassador, whose equi- 


* Clarendon, vol. p. 32. 
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XI. 


GAIETIES AND REJOICINGS IN HONOUR OP THE PRINCE 07 
WALES — THE RIGIDITY OP SPANISH ETIQUETTE STILL PRE- 
CLUDES CHARLES PROil PERSONAL INTERCOURSE WITH THE 
INFANTA — R03IANTIC ADVENTURE OP THE PRINCE TO OB- 
TAIN A PRIVATE INTERVIEW WITH DONA MARIA — FEELING 
IN ENGLAND ON THE SUBJECT OP THE SPANISH JIATCII — 
LAVISH GIFTS OF JEWELLERY TO THE SPANISH LADIES — 
INSOLENT LETTER OP BDCEINGDAM TO KING JAMES, ASKING 
poll MORE JEWELS — SPANISH OPINION OF THE PRINCE, 
ins FAVOURITE, AND HIS ENGLISH FOLLOWERS— BUCKING- 
HAM CREATED A DUKE. 

All was gaiety and IioJiday now at iho court of Spain, and 
the romance of tlic princely wooer was at length opened by 
a series of amusements and diversions planned with a view 
to enliven the interval of expectation created by tire non- 
arrival of the long-deferred dispensation. Cliarlca ran at 
the ring in presence of his mistress, and had the good 
fortune to carry it at the first course; and this chiialric 
achievement was one more auspicious omen. Altliough 
Castilian etiquette denied on interview with the infanta, this 
cinnimstancc only served the more to inflame his enthusiastic 
passion. Charles seems really to hare been in love with 
the infnnta^s person. At the court theatre Howell tells us 
hchas seen him, as he describes the prince’s enamoured rci eric, 
" in a thoughtful speculative posture,” with his eyes ini- 
moveahly fixed on his mistress for half an hour at a time. 
He watched her progress from church to church, and trnckctl 
her carriage through the streets; and Howell writen that he 
hxs known him to remain an hour in a close coach in a 
particular street, watching for the infanta to come abroad. 
Tlic princcM having gone one fine spring morning to a 
suburban retreat— the Casadi Cctnpo, ** to gather Maydew,” 
tlie prince rose with the sun, and with only one companion. 
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Endymion Porter, contrived to gain access to tlie garden. 
Eona Maria was ti’acked to tlie orchard, to which a high 
wall and double-bolted door opposed access. Charles de- 
spising such impediments, scaled the wall, leaped down, and 
hastened towards her. The gentle infanta shrieked and 
fled. An old marquis, her guardian, falling on his knees, 
implored him to retire, adding that he would probably lose 
his head should he allow him to remain. The door was 
therefore unlocked, and the baffled wooer reluctantly 
departed. 

This incident certainly proves that it was not his own 
fault that Charles did not address his mistress with all the 
fervour of youth and romance. The princess, on her part, 
appears to have been dazzled by tlie accomplishments of her 
suitor, and gratified by so chivalrous a courtship. On a 
subsequent occasion, when a private interview with the in- 
fanta was at last forrdally accorded to Buckingham, Secretary 
Cottington writes to King James from Madiid, on the 
8th of April, 1623 : — I was interpreter for my lord mar- 
quis when he spoke with the Infanta Dona Maria. She 
inquired for your majesty’s health before she would hear 
anything else. But when my lord came to speak of the 
prince, she blushed extremely, and his highness hath since 
spoken with her himself (having often seen her), and likes 
her so well as, without all doubt, she will be with child 
before she gets into England.”* 

Meanwhile what did folks say at home in England on the 
subject of this Spanish match? It was at first hoped that 
the prince had gone anywhere but to Spain, “ but those 
who so believed ” had, it was said, " no ground but desire.”t 
The truth was soon circulated. When the first surprise at 
a step so unusual among great princes was over, and the 
matter began to be duly weighed, the views of King J ames 
and the prejudices of the people of England were directly at 
variance. The latter had been long murmuring at the in- 

* Dalrymple’s “Memorials,” p. 160. 

f Ellis’s “Letters Illustrative of English History,” vol. iii.. First Series, 

p. 216 . 
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one tlint has gone, that she was well, and what- she could 
do. But if you will pardon me this fault I will commit 
the like no more. She is very well, I thank God, and 
when she is set to her feet, and held by her sleeves, she will 
not gtf softly, but stamp, and set one foot before another 
very fast, and I think she will rim before sbe can go. She 
loves dancing extremely, and wben the saraband is played, 
sbe will get her thumb and finger together, offering to snap; 
and then, when ‘Torn Duff^issmig, she will shake her apron; 
and when she hears the time of the clapping dance my Lady 
Prances Hubert taught the prince, she will clap both her 
bauds together, and on her breast, and sbo can tell the 
tunes as well as any of ws can ; and as they change the 
tunes she will cliaugc her dancing. I would you were here 
but to sec her, for you would take much delight in her now 
she is so full of pretty play and tricks; and she has gotten 
a trick, that when they dance her, she will cry Hah 1 
hah ! and Nicholas will d.ance witli his legs, and she will 
imitate him as well os she can. She will be excellent at a 
hat ; for if one lay her down, she will kick her legs over her 
head ; but when she is older 1 liope she will be more mo- 
dest. Evcryliody says she grows every d.ay more like you; 
you shall have her picture vciy shortly.”* 

In all her playful letters tlic duchess expresses the 
warmest affoctiou for her husband, and she seems to have 
well merited the praise of Archbishop Laud, who has left her 
name to postenty in his diary as that excellent lady who 
is goodness itself.” 

The favourite’s conjugal fidelity was impugnctl by a scan- 
dalous accusation— ojxinly discusscil at this time, and which, 
for some years nftcrwanls, rcmaineil current in Spain— that 
the origin of the enmity K'tween OHvaa*r and Buckingham 
was .an attempt made by the latter on the chastity of the 
CoiuU's^a. It IS suflicient to oWnc of .a story which has liccn 
cml)clii«heil with very indelicate pirticulnrs, that thedtike, as 
allcgcil, having thought proper to make the Condcs-sa OH' arc* 

• Ikxxtaun*# ** Mww'nk" v-jL H. f. STi 
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tlie oliject of Liis addresses^ tlie lady was so far from Toeing 
flattered by tbe preference, that she divulged the circum- 
stance to lier husband. Such grave oflPence, it was said, did 
Buckingbam^s presumption give the jealous Don, that, in 
concert with his wife, he devised for the insolent Englishman 
the same punishment which the husband of La belle Ferro- 
niere had inflicted on Francis I. of France, and which also, 
according to Bishop Burnet, the Earl of Southesk attempted 
to inflict on James Duke of York, on discovering that he 
was the successful lover of Lady Southesk.* 

Lord Clarendon, however, in spite of the numerous ver- 
sions of this strange piece of scandal, has thrown consider- 
able discredit o'^’^er the story. “ Though the duke,^^ he says, 
“ was naturally carried violently to tiiose passions when there 
was any grace or beauty in the object, yet the Duchess of 
Olivarez was then a woman so old, past children, of so ab- 
ject a presence, in a word, so crooked and deformed, that 
she could neither tempt his appetite nor magnify his revenge.^^ 
A passage also in Bishop HackeFs “Life of Lord Keeper 
Williams” tends still further to invalidate the story. “ There 
was a scandalous error,” he says, “ made table-talk in Eng- 
land, that our duke had attempted the chastity of the Con- 
dessa Olivarez. This is grossly contumacious. The lady 
was never solicited by Buckingham, as Sir Walter will tes- 
tify in a postscript of a letter to the duke : The Condessa 
Olivarez bids me tell you that she kisseth your grace^s 
hands, and does every day recommend you particularly by 
name in her prayers to God.'’ 

Though it is certain that Buckingham quitted Madrid 
without taking leave of the lady, the more probable cause 
of the ill-will between the two ministers seems attributable to 
the duke’s impetuosity on a certain occasion, towards the close 
of his stay at that court, when Olivarez having insinuated 
that the duke had given some hope of the prince’s conversion 
to Romanism, the haughty Spaniard — in violation of all 
diplomatic punctilio — to his great consternation, received the 

* See Varillas, Louis Guyon, Bayle, &c., and Bishop Burnet’s History of 
liis OUT! times. 
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joyous peal of bells enlivened the 'night with tidings of the 
return of the solitary hope of the nation. All eyes sought 
the idol of their hearts \ the aged blessed the day they had 
lived to witness ; public societies and private families oflered 
up tbeir religious thanks. At Guildhall a bonfire was kindled 
of forfeited logwood which cost a hundred pounds; Avliilo 
at St. Paul’s a new anthem was sung, the words being taken 
from the 114th Psalm — " M’hcn Israel came out of Pgypt, 
and the house of Jacob from among the barbarous peopled’ 
Not the least interesting incident which marked this day of 
rejoicing was the reprieve of six men and two uomcn ^hom 
the prince met on their road to Tyburn, whither they were 
going to execution. 

Though James and his favourite kept their intentions wltli 
regard to Spaiu a profound secret, a general impression pre- 
vailed that the match with the infanta was virtually at an 
end. This unsuccessful termination, or ralhcr JJuckinglinm'a 
share in procuring its miscarriage, rendered tlic duke for a 
short period the favourite also of the public and of the Parlia- 
ment. They spoke openly of him as the '‘?a^iou^of his 
country but, as so frequently happens to public men, from 
what lias been happily termed *‘thc lubricity of |» 0 |iular 
favour,” the duke nas destined to enjoy only a very brief 
continuance of their good graces. 

Various causes had operated to hasten Iluckiiigliam’s re- 
turn from Spain besides weariness of Madrid life. Chief 
among them were, the serious iiidisjKisiuon of the duchc-s; 
certain injurious reports spread by "ungrateful dc^^l^” again-st 
bU cbnraelcr; and moreover, the deranged state of his pri- 
vate afi'airs. Tiic " poor fool Kate,” as the king wiled her, 
had fallen into a state of “ pining melancholy,” brought on by 
bis protracted nb'cncc, or, more proltably, by the pangs of 
doubt arising from his alleged tuftdchtks. IVhiht in Sjain 
be bad engaged Sir John Suckling, with other friind*, to 
examine into his pccuniaiy affairs, end tlicir rcjn^jrts inrn 
far from sati'faclory. HU income they slionjd him tu Lo, 
from land, ofTicc^, &c., C/. Srf, u yt-ar, while hi* cx- 

jicnditurc nas 1 l,rCO/. Out cf thi*, ^JCCO/. ws* allutted to 
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tlie duchess for housekeeping; 2000Z. was granted to his 
mother, the Countess of Buckingham; and the chivalrous 
diversion of tilting was set down at no less than lOOOZ. a 
year. Touching his debts, the statement was anything but 
agreeable. When the duke went to Spain, they had 
amounted to 24,000/., and were now increased to 29,400/., 
various sums having been advanced to him’ whilst enacting 
the “ magnifico” at the court of Spain. Of this heavy 
debt, however, 17,300/. had been cleared off by the sale of 
land, and 2500/. was to be applied to the same purpose 
from his Irish revenues ; and his judicious friends now pro- 
posed similar means of discharging his remaining liabilities, 
which, they said, would otherwise ruin his estate. ^ His 
revenue, they candidly told him, but little exceeded his ex- 
penditure ; whereas, those who wish to leave a patrimony 
behind them do not spend more than two-thirds of their 
income.* Very sound advice, ouly the recipient was little 
likely to profit by it. 

The impoverished James at this time had no ready money 
wherewith to help his embarrassed favourite ; for the ex- 
penses of the visit to Madrid, together with some old scores 
of Buckingham, could only be met by extraordinary expedients 
— such as knighting a thousand gentlemen at ahundred pounds 
a piece, and ten or twelve serjeauts-at-law at five hundred 
pounds a piece ; but he gladly announced to him a present 
of 2000/. from the then flourishing East India Company. 
It is to be hoped that such sum was not extorted from those 
enterprising merchants in the shape of a benevolence as 
the duke had now unlimited command over the “ narrow 
seas,” and to his high office of Lord Admiral was now added 
that of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, The Commons, 
indeed, voted a sum of 300,000/.; but, at the king’s own pro- 
position, this 'was paid to a committee of Parliament, and 
issued by them without being intrusted to Buckingham’s 
management.f 

But amid all these difficulties and embarrassments, the 
star of Buckingham was still in the ascendant. With that 
* “ State Papers/’ vol. cdk. No. 91. f Hume. 
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THE FRENCH MATCH — PROFOSED ALLIANCE OF PRINCE CHARLES 
WITH HENRIETTA MARIA OF FRANCE — LORD KENSINGTON 
SENT INCOGNITO TO PARIS TO SOEND MARIE DE' MEDICI. 
— THE PROPOSAL RECEIVED WITH FAVOUR BY THE FRENCH 

COURT AND NATION THE EARL OF CARLISLE COES AS 

AMBASSADOR TO PARIS — THE MARRIAGE TREATY BROUGHT 
TO A STANDSTILL BY THE INTRIGUES OF CARDl.VAL RICHE- 
LIEU — FATAL ILLNESS OF KING JAMES. 

By a scries of “ checks to the king*’ on the parliamentary 
chess-board, Buekinghara had won the game against Bristol, 
and overthrown the treasurer, ^fiddlcse-T, But this was not nil. 
Af]cr these triumplis at home, he had to look abroad and to 
substitute a new influence in Europe for that bIhcIi had 
ceased to be. In his new system, France nas to fill up the 
va6Rncy of Spain, and the political marriage which liad 
failed at ^ladrid was to be consummated at Paris. The 
movements of statesmen arc not always complicate; and 
this was opcuiiig a fresh game with apparently very simple 
tactics. 

As Hymen had now to lead the diplomatic corps, two 
ambassadors extraordinary, the perfect representations of 
Lo'C himself, were selected by the volatile and impetuous 
minister of England. TIicsc graceful ciniBsarics were two 
congenial friends — the Earl of Holland and the Karl of Car- 
lisle j two courtiers *‘os accontplishctl ns were to be fomul 
in the palaces of all the princes of Europe hcrot's of a 
drawing-room, personages to figure m a ma«que or a ballet, 
whose glittering and loicly forms were idolired by the 
women. 

Ilenr)' Rich,* Ixird Kensington, and, at the time of th'* 
French match, Earl of Holland, was, with the exaption 
of the Duke of Buckingham, j»crliaj)s, tlic hau(Bome*‘t man 
• 5v>ft cf !!i Vrt. ty tl lLl»rt tL* 
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of liis time. On liis first introduction to court lie had 
despised Jameses favour in a very marked mauner but on 
his return from the Low Country war, in which he served 
several campaigns as a volunteer, he applied himself with the 
■utmost sedulity to the making of his fortune. He first cul- 
tivated a strict intimacy with Hay, Earl of Carlisle — yet in 
high favour, and whose liberality was proverbially profuse — 
began to prosper apace at court, but soon met with a dan- 
gerous rival in Buckingham. Having, however, sufficient 
good sense to perceive the improbability of being able to 
supersede the great favourite, he wisely contented himself 
with occupying the second place in the royal affections. He 
therefore courted the omnipotent Buckingham with the 
most submissive respect. “ lie took all the ways he could,’’ 
says Lord Clarendon, ‘‘ to endear himself to the duke and 
to his confidence, and wisely declined the receiving any 
grace or favour but as his donation : above all, avoided the 
suspicion that the king had any kindness for him on any 
account but of the duke, whose creature he desired to be 
esteemed, though the Earl of Carlisle’s friend ; and he 
prospered so well in that pretence that the king scarcely 
made more haste to advance the duke than the duke did to 
promote the other.” 

Buckingham, in his vehement friendship for Bich, had 
fixed that perfect courtier about the person of Prince Charles 
as gentleman of his bedchamber, and had thus secured at all 
times one who would protect his interest with the heir of 
the crown. He also ^‘preferred him to a wife;”t and soon 
after he had followed Prince Charles and the duke to Ma- 
drid, at the period of the matrimonial visit. Lord ICensing- 

* See Robert Carr, vol. i. p. 461. 

-f- This lady — one of the richest heiresses in England — was Isabella, daughter 
of Sir Walter Cope, who brought with her, as part of her marriage portion, 
the manor and seat of Kensington. The family residence of the Copes, which 
now bears the name of Holland House, had been built by her father in 1607 ; 
and Rich, on being advanced to a barony, in 1622, took Holland as his 
title. It was afterwards purchased by Henry Pox, who from this circum- 
stance assumed the title of Baron Holland, on his elevation to the peerage 
in 1762. King James is said to have conferred on Rich, within a few 
years, nearly 150,000Z. 
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EstablUlicd Cliiircli — was contrary to the laws of England, 
and they would never consent to it. The French then' 
appeal to. the Spanish treaty, 'and they declare tijat their 
princess is not to be treated for on inferior terms than the 
infanta. The distressed negotiators looked on each other 
with dismay. Both sides seemed to dread n renewal of the 
seven years* treaty of jtl.adrid. The queen-mother had 
openly said, "Qu’tV merifoit fTctre lapld6 gui s*ij opposnoU'* 
Conferences multiplied, diflicultics were debated, ami Buck- 
ingham, irritated beyond measure, was on the eve of going 
to Prance himself .as amb.issa(Ior to marry the young princess 
by proper, hut was detajnc<l by the continued illness of Jamc«. 

In the midst of the liarassing affairs connected with the 
Prcnch match and preparation for war with Spain, the disorder 
of the king began to assume .a formidable appearance. In 
the spring of 1C23, a chronic internal disease, .aggravated by 
an attack of tertian ague, left little ho])C of recovery. In 
^Inrch, his sickness from ague had taken an intermittent 
form, .and though there had been an app.arcnt nbatement in 
tile earlier part of the month, on the ICth he had his seventh 
fit of that debilitating disease, and this wa.s followed by n 
fever, which proved fatal 
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smi ciMRuc nam’fiHT .sosjnst lur. r.ivoriMTr ih** 
sioTiir.K, Tiir coi'XTC'-s or nvcKison I'l— ‘•or.vTios or 
THE sivsTr.nv. 

James was not permittpil to witness the rt'afiratlon of tlic 
loiig.elicrislietl IiojHrs of tlie union of his only son nitlj « 
princt^s of cqnal birtli, a ibrnghlcr of t!;e great Henri of 
rrancc. During his last ^uSenngs, nrgotiatiucs were stdl 
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diligently carried on through Buckingham and Carlisle, but 
as early as the 15th of March the duke, evidently in expec- 
tation of the king^s demise, wrote to Lord Carlisle " to have 
his eyes open, and to state any course, as much as he could, 
which might hinder the business of the Palatinate and of the 
religion,^^ until he (the duke) appeared in the French capital. 

Feeling his strength declining, James sent for Prince 
Charles, whom he retained in conversation for three hours. 
He solemnly exhorted him to fix his thoughts on religion, 
to uphold the Church of England, and to take the Palatine 
under his protection. The points on which the king admo- 
nished his son must have been communicated by the prince 
himself, since we find, by a letter of the time, that in order 
that the conversation might be secret,* not a single person 
was admitted within the distance of two or three rooms. On 
the 24th of March, the king’s fever having continued for 
ten days, and " exercised much violence on a weak body,” 
though on that day he had slept well and taken broths, " the 
king,” writes Mr. Secretary Conway to Lord Carlisle from 
Theobalds, “ did, with life and cheerfulness, receive the 
sacrament in the presence of the prince and duke and many 
others.” A little before break of day, on the Sunday, 
James expressed a wish to have another interview with 
Prince Charles, who instantly rose and came in his night- 
dress to the king’s bedside. The dying monarch endeavoured 
to raise himself on his pillow, as if he had something of 
importance to impart, but by this time his speech was 
inaudible. In his last moments, however, when the prayer 
commonly used at the hour of death was concluded, he 
repeated once or twice the words Veni, Domine Jesu, and 
shortly afterwards ceased to breathe without any appearance 
of paiu.-f The Lord Keeper closed the king’s eyes Avith his 
own hand. 

A malieious rumour Avas raised that James’s death was 
purposely accelerated by a certain plaister applied to his 
breast, and a certain poAvder given him in Avine by the 

* Ellis’s “ Original Letters,” vol. iii. p. 182. 
t Spotswood. Ecliard. Howell’s Letters. Wilson. 
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a statement made by Saudereon, ’on the authority of Sir 
Balthasar Gerbier, that •when Eglisham offered to publish a 
recantation of his scandalous pamphlet, for a certain remu- 
neration, the duke listened to the overture ■^vith iudijnation 
and disgust.* That Buckingham, indeed, should have 
joined in so detestable a conspiracy, notwithstanding his 
many faults, is in utter contradiction to all our preconceived 
notions of his character. 

One of the articles of impeachment against the duke in 
the succeeding reign was, not for having actually poisoned 
the king, but for having dared to administer remedies to the 
sovereign without the concurrence of tlic physicians. Therein, 
doubtless, lay his only fault, and therein may be found a 
solution of the whole mystciy. A kind intention on the 
part of Buckingham and his mother was, from professional 
jealousy on the part of the doctors, tortured into an attempt 
by poison upon tlic existence of King James. Charlc.**, as is 
well known, to prevent the scandal which would be occasioned 
by a public investigation of the duke's comhict, braved the 
wrath of the Commons, and dissolved rarliament. TIjc 
imputation, nevertheless, whatever its origin, followed him 
through life. 

This absurd and wicked charge was rcvivctl by the re- 
publican party in the House of Commons on the 2tth of 
February, lC-18. As the attack was idle, it fell harmless, 
and alone reflected discredit on the maligners. 

• •• Kclujulc tVettenUna*,” p. 177 ; p. C93. 
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XVIII. 

ACCESSION OF CHARLES I. BUCKINGHAM CONFIRMED IN FAVOUR 

FATAL ERROR OF CHARLES AND THE FAVOURITE IN WEAK- 
ENING THE CROWN BY OBTAINING IMPEACHMENTS THE 

STATE OF ENGLAND ON CHARLES ASCENDINXI THE THRONE 

THE FRENCH MATCH CONCLUDED — CEREMONIAL OF THE 

ESPOUSALS. 

The accession of the youthful Charles to the English throne, 
with all the prodigal hopes of sovereignty, proved a death- 
blow to the enemies of Buckingham. It was soon seen that 
henceforth he would be still more firmly established in his 
exalted fortunes. It had been expected, and very reasonably, 
that the prince, on succeeding to the kingly rule, would have 
diminished the extent of the favourite^s power. Politicians 
trusted for this to the cool and sober judgment which they 
knew Charles to possess; the courtiers and other high- 
spirited men to his resentment on the score of the duke^s 
insolence ; the people conceived that the prince had endured 
him out of a dutiful respect to James’s foibles, and would 
now give him up. All, however were disappointed. Charles 
not only renewed, but increased the measure of his favour. 
An attachment, when once formed by him, always remained 
unshaken to the last. When the tide of public opinion set 
strongest against the favourite; when the Parliament was 
threatening him with impeachment, and the sailors clamour- 
ing for their wages at his doors ; when the suspicions of his 
having poisoned the late king were industriously propagated 
by his enemies and universally believed by the vulgar, 
Charles, at the risk of his own popularity, and indeed almost 
of his throne, still clung to and supported his friend. The 
fact is well known, that at the very same time that the Com-' 
mons were preferring articles against Buckingham, the king 
went so far as to. show his contempt of their proceedings, and 
his love for his favourite, by recommending the University 
of Cambridge to elect the duke as its Chancellor. This 
VOL. II. 12 
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f^pcaking, ns it ^^as certain to be costly, tiic fault was ratlicr 
attributed to the vanity and prodigality of the minister than 
to the thoughtless extravagance of the monarch. 


XIX. 


DOCKINOnAM GOES TO PARIS TO CONDUCT HENRIETTA JIAUIA 
TO ENOL.VND — HIS M\0X1FICENT RETINUE — IIOSPITAHLE 
RECEPTION DY THE PRENCII COURT AND XOlULITY — HE 
DECOHES ENA.MOUHED OK ANNE OP AUSTMIA—THE QUEEN’^ 
FAVOURITE, MADAME CIIEVRECSE, ADETS RVCKINIUIAM IN 
ins MAD PASSION— PLATONIC ATTACHMENTS AND L’HONNETR 
OAL.VNTKR1E — DlSaUISES ASSUMED BY DUCKINOUAM IN 
ORDER TO APPROXCIl THE QUEEN-CONSORT— RVCKINOIIAM 
OITE.VDS THE PKENCII COURTIERS BY A IHSPX..iV OT PRO. 
DIQKL LIRERALITY. 

"With renewed licaltlt, eovcrctgn power at his lack, and 
revelling in fresh liouours and graces, tlic fortunate faNourito 
took )jis departure with cxtr.nonljnary jx)mj) for Paris, for the 
purpose of conductuig the charming daughter of Ileurj* the 
Grc.at to the expectant arms of the young King of Pughand, 
Fully aware of tlic curious felicity exlubilcd bytlic Fa’iicli 
courtiers in dress, np|>omtincuts, nnd etjuipages from having 
formed his Own early taste in tJicir rcfincil school of fashion, 
the gay duke detcrmiuwl on the occasion of this joyous 
mission to outvie all his previous doings in superb excess, 
and, if possible, distance all competitors in magnificence lu 
the ejes of tlie three queens at the Louvre. Such a regal 
rctimie had never lA.*forc been di^playeil by a subject in our 
nnnal«, save in two memorable instances — tho'C of llcclrt 
and Wobey. lint the cumbrous grandeur of their panulc 
could bear no coinpan*on with the order and hrilliai.ey of 
the ilukc’s fulluwtug. Light noblemen, !»rndrtl by the voung 
Marquis of ll.amdion and Ids f.ither-ln-Iav, tlie Lari of 
Denbigh, werr associated with six gentlemen of noble fAfuj- 
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lieSj and twenty-four kniglits of great worth, all of " whom 
carried six or seven pages a piece, and as many footmen,” 
the train amounting to six or seven hundred. Nor were 
these all. Twenty privy gentlemen, seven grooms of his 
chambers, thirty chief women, and two master cooks were 
among the more important functionaries who attended upon 
his Grace of Buckingham. Three rich suits a piece were given 
to each of these persons. The inferior servants for the house- 
hold numbered twenty-five second cooks, fourteen women of 
the second rank, seventeen grooms to attend upon those yeo- 
men, forty-five labourers, cellarers belonging to the kitchen, 
twelve pages, twenty-four footmen, six huntsmen, and twelve 
grooms. Most of these subordinates were provided with 
three rich suits a piece, and to complete this department, 
there were six riders with one suit a piece, and eight others 
to attend the stable business. 

The duke^s equipages numbered three rich coaches, lined 
inside with velvet, and covered all over externally with gold 
lace. Eight horses and six coachmen were allotted to each 
coach, and before leaving London he had despatched his 
grooms with fifty geldings and nags, and twelve coach 
horses. Then there were my lord duke’s watermen, twenty- 
two in number, suited in sky-coloured tafiety, all gilded 
with anchors and my lord’s arms, and lastly, a band of 
musicians, eight score in number, "all richly suited.” The 
whole of this suite, we are told, was maintained '^at his 
grace’s charge.”* 

To eclipse the Luke de Chevreuse in jewelled raiment — 
who, as proxy for Charles, had blazed Avith diamonds at the 
espousals — Buckingliam went provided with all the jewels of 
the ci'own for his personal adornment. Le Chevreuse had 
married the young widow of the favourite Le Luynes, who, 
when the Nemesis OA'^ertook the Marquis d’Ancre and his 
wife for their complicity in the murder of Henry IV., had 
become possessor of the confiscated diamonds and parures of 
the Elorentine parvenus, and which exceeded in value and 
beauty those even of their patroness, Marie de’ Medici. Oldysf 
* EUis, “ Orig. Letters,” 1st series, vol. i. p. 189. j" “ Life of Ealeigh.” 
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no means satisfied the impulsive aspirations of her impetnons 
lover. He bent all his efforts, therefore, to obtain a pm ate 
interview • but the queen was too narrowlr watched to render 
that a matter of easy accomplishment even by so able a tac- 
tician in back.stairs manccuvrcs as the arch and unscrupulous 
duchess. lYIicn every other stratagem had either failed or 
been rejected, the very opportune device of giving a fete and 
masqued ball at her hotel, in honour of the royal nuptials, 
occurred to Madame de Chcvrcusc. The invitation was given 
and accepted ; and the moody Louis, perceiving that to 
absent himself would be an insult to the King and Queen of 
England, or probably unwilling to leave his consort exposed, 
under the roof of a woman he distrusted and detested, to the 
familiar attentions citlicr of the handsome envoy — 'who had 
hccoino the idol of all the women at court, from the queen 
down to the maid of honour— or of his brother Gaston, of 
whom he was then very jealous, he not only signified In's 
intention of accompanying Ins consort thither, but presented 
her witli a co«tly shoulder-knot, ornaracuted witli twelve 
diamond tags, to wear on the occasion. 

As previously planned, Buckingham, durhjg the evening, 
assumed various disguises, danced in a ballet of dcnjoiis, and 
having purchased tljc compliance of the Chevalier do Gulvc* 
bv a loan of three thousand pistoles and the diamonds of the 
English crown, nppcarcvl as his suhslitnlc in a nia«qiic in 
which the princes of the sovereign houses of rninco weru to 
represent the oriental kings doing homage to l/ouis and hU 
queen. In tliis disguise, he was selected by Anne of Austria 
as her partner in the dance, and had full opportunity, amid 
the noi^c and hurry of the festival, to jxnir into her ear a 
talc of passion, for which Madame de Chcvrcusc had, with- 
out doubt, fully prcpare<l her. 

The salient topic of court gossip on the following day was 
the various disgui«cs a^sumcil by Buckingham during th'* 
fi-stivities at the llfitcl de Chcrrou«c, and it nrouK-«l the sus- 
picion and doubled the vigilance of JlirlichVfi ; who, rca^h’/y 

• S-^ i-t cf l/mtnrf, it# OuV. iL* tl 

iT.jis ■t>’t jt*t(rv,.-rT I cf tl..'rruw. 
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guessing tliut the intriguing duehess was tiie conlidanto and 
aceoinplicc of this mad pa'^sion, kept Argus-eyed watcli and 
ward alike over the queen, her favourite, and liis j'ival, the 
envoy-lover. 'Phis surveillance rendered tlic .suit of tlic 
adventurous duke so de-peratc that lie resolved to atteiiipt 
any means, however har.ardous, which aflbrded a prospect of 
seeing the queen, once at least, in private. 'Phe moments 
that vet remained of Buekinuham’s .stav in Paris were few 
and precious. The only scheme which cotdd he devised — 
whether with Anne of Anstria'.s consent is not clear — was 
to introduce him into her ajjartmeiits in the garb of a 
phantom, reputed to have haunted tlu; Ijoiure for centuries, 
and known by the appellation of the While Lady. Here, 
was a ])icec of frolic after the duche.‘->>’s own heart. Through 
licr bold and expert agency ihi.s wild .scheme was actually 
accompli'-hed ; but the [)aipitating adorer in spectral weeds 
had sc.iteely been closeted five mimilcs with the queen cre 
an alarm was raised of the approach of Louis the .List, and 
the duke was forced to beat a rapid refn'at by a private stair- 
case. This frcsh apjiarition of the JJ7ii/e Ludy — who h.'id 
not .=uceccdcrl in leaving the Louvre nnob'crved — rai.scd no 
susjiiciou in the king’s mind, as he placed firm faith in the 
tradition ; but PLichclicu w.as not so easily deceived ; and he 
soon ascertained through his agents that the advent of the 
phantom of the AVhite Lady was only another device of 
Buckingham’s clever hostess. 

Buckingham was in despair. Despatches had andved 
from the impatient Cliarlcs Stuart to hasten with his young 
bride to Dover; the homeward journey must be commenced 
at the furthest in two days, and no ingenuity could now^ 
suffice to prolong his sojourn in the French capital. At the 
expiration of that time the court consequently — with the 
exception of the king, -who fell ill — started for Amiens, for 
so far were Marie de’ j\Icdici and Anne of Austida to con- 
duct Queen Henrietta Maria ; and in that city the interview 
so ardently coveted' by the enamoured duke w'as destined to 
take place. 

Before he quitted Paris, Buckingham contrived to offend 
VOL. II. 13 
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dently rendered lijs lca\c-taking with Aunc of Avj<^tria bo 
conspicuous that it served to strengthen all the prejudices 
which had been excited agains Ihcr; wliile, overcome prohablr 
bv the memories of the past and anticipations of the future^ 
she, on her side, lost all her self-possession, and remained 
drowned in tears during the return to Amiens. This want of 
caution was the more imprudent that she travelled in the 
same carriage with the queen-mother, the Princess de Conti, 
and a lady of the court, and thus exposed herself to suspicions 
which, without doubt, outran the truth. 

"When Buckingham had rc.ichcd Boulogne with his royal 
charge, either unable to hear the pangs of nhscnce, or actuated 
by the impulse of the moment, he resolved to return to 
Amiens, and once more, if possible, to behold Ins inamorata, 
if it were but for a moment. The elements provcti favourable 
to his passion. The prevalence of high winds had rendered 
the sea BO rough as to preclude all ]>o«Ribility of tlic im- 
mediate cmharkftlion of Queen Ileimctta Maria. Anne of 
Austria had unquestionably learned from the Duchess de 
Cl»cvrcu«c the strong desire felt by Buckingham to revisit 
Amiens, and see her once again, before setting sail { and that 
the feeling was reciprocated he had soon nmplc proof by the 
arrival of Da Porte at Boulogne — ostensibly to inquire aher 
Henrietta Maria and tlic Duchess de Clicvrcuse, by whom 
that young queen was to be accompamed to Knglaml. 

It needed little discernment on the part of the suite after 
what had paved to decide that the oflicnd inquiry of Anne's 
messenger by no means laid bare the whole of his mi'^ion j 
but the exact nature of his duties never tran*piml. Ibe 
rough weather la^tcil for eight days, ami during that interval 
La Porte made three jounicys to the coa^t. '* I came and 
1 rctunicd,” s.ays lie, *‘I carried leltcrv to M.ailaine de 
Chevreusc, and rcturiusl with her tTphfs, wliirh apjt^art^I 
to be of the utmost con«cquc«ct', l>ccansc Queen Anne 
ordcrctl M. the Due de Clianlncs to take care that the gild's 
of Amiens were never chy*<s1, so that I might not }#c dclar<al 
M any hour, even in the night/’* 
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\ The duhe alleged, as a reason for leaving the queen- 
consort of his royal master at Boulogne, tliat the receipt of 
a despatch from King Charles would oblige him to have 
another conference with the queen-mother ; and that he 
should leave Boulogne tliree hours after the queen’s mes- 
senger ; moreover, he urgentl}' implored Anne of Austria, in 
the name of the love he bore her, to afford him an oppor- 
tunity of taking a final leave of the fairest vision which 
had ever gladdened his sight.” 

The request produced a conflict of feeling in the young 
queen’s mind. She well knew the fearless and headstrong 
character of her English adorer, and felt too late the danger 
to which her unmeasured condescension had subjected her. 
Onty a few hours remained for her decision ; and pressed by 
the consciousness of the fresh peril to which she was exposed, 
and, it may he, also by her innate feeling of tenderness for 
the duke, she determined at once to feign a sudden indispo- 
sition, and to request her ladies to withdraw^ in consequence. 
•Her project, however, was nearly rendered abortive by the 
entrance of Nogent Bautru,-*^ who publicly announced the 
arrival of the Duke of Buckingham and Lord Holland to 
treat on some affair of irapoi’tance Avith the queen-mother. 

In this dilemma, Anne of Austria felt that she had no 
other alternative but to play out her personage to the end ; 
and accordingly she lost no time in sending for her physician 
Bibera and causing herself to be bled ; but despite her 
entreaties, and almost her commands, she could not get rid 
of the attendance of an old lady of honour, the Countess of 
Lannoi, Avho had seated herself in the queen’s arm-chair 
and persisted in watching by her bedside. Finding that she 
Avas resolved on fulfilling the duties of her office to the 
letter, and having already occasion to suspect that the zealous 
countess Avas in the interest of the cardinal, the young queen 
did not venture to insist on her obedience, and therefore was 
compelled to await, in increased anxiety, the issue of the 
adventure. 

* Nicholas Bautra, Count do Nogent, was jester in the court of Anne of 
Austria. 
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repelling duenna could have been selected. Tlic survrillonee 
was complete. 

Coupled with this open persecution, a secret coTisjiiracy 
was in action against Anne of Austria, of which she had no 
suspicion. Jfadamc de Lannoi, the zealous spy of the car- 
dinal, had detected the disappearance of tlie diamond 
shoulder-knot from the queen’s casket j and, witli the ready 
perception of malice, she suggested to Hichclicu that it had 
in all probability been sent to Buckingham as a parting 
present. The cardinal lost not an instant in writing to one 
of the ladies of Charles’s court, who was in his interest — for, 
like the spider, he attached bis web on every side— offering 
to present her with fifty thousand livres if she could succeed 
in cutting away a couple of the tags of the shoulder-knot the 
first time that Buckitigham appeared witli it, and forwarding 
them forthwith by a safe messenger to liimsclf. 

A fortnight afterwards the two tags were in tlic possession 
of Richelieu. Tlic duke bad worn the niguillcttc at a state- 
ball, and the emissary of the cardinal bad cut away a couple 
of its pendants unobserved. The vindictive minister gloated 
over Ilia prize as be now believed bis revenge was certain. 

The first care of Richelieu was to carry the diamonils to 
the king, and to acquaint him willi the method hy which 
tlicy had been procured. liouis examined tliem closely. 
There could be no doubt that they had indeed formed a 
portion of the ornoment which bad been bis last present to 
bis wife. His pale brow flushed with indignant rage, and 
before the cardinal left the royal closet every precaution was 
taken to ensure the speedy exposure of the queen. 

On the following mormng I.iouis him'clf announced to 
Anne of Austria that a ball, given by the civil ni.sgi'tratc of 
Baris at the town-hall, would t.akc place the day but one 
following, and lie cuuplctl tins lufonnation willi the nxjuc*! 
that, in order to compbiiient both lmn«df ntid the insgi'tratc, 
she would apj>car wearing the cigmllcttc winch lie ha<l lately 
presented to her. She rcpliwl fcunply and calmly that tc 
should be obeyctl. 

'flic eiglit-aiiil-forty hours which were itill to inttrtcr.r 
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before bis vengeance could be accomplished appeared so 
many centuries to the cardinal-duke. Aniie of Austria was 
now fairly in tbe toils^ and still her composure remained 
unruffled. How was this seeming tranquillity to be ex- 
plained ? Richelieu had already experienced that, aided by 
Buekingham and Madame de Chevreuse, she bad possessed 
the power to baffle even his ingenuity ; but she now stood 
alone ; and even had she resolved to venture on so dangerous 
a step as that of replacing the jewels, he well knew that on 
the present occasion s!ie possessed neither tlie time nor the 
means. 

The evening of the festival at length came, and as it had 
been arranged that the king should first make his entrance 
into the ball room, accompanied by his minister, and that 
the queen shoidd follow, attended by her own court, Richelieu 
was enabled to calculate upon commencing his triumph from 
the very moment of her appearance upon the threshold. 

Preciselj’’ an hour before midnight the queen was an- 
nounced, and every eye at once turned eagerly towards her. 
The youthful consort of Louis the Just was radiant alike in 
lovehness and apparel. She wore a Spanish costume — a robe 
of green satin, curiously embroidered with gold and silver, 
having hanging sleeves looped back with large rubies serving 
as buttons. Her ruflF was open, and displayed her bosom, 
which was extremely beautiful, and upon her head she had a 
small cap of green velvet surmounted by a heron-feather 
while from her white shoulder depended gracefully the ai- 
guillette, with its twelve diamond tags. 

As Anne entered the king approached her, avowedly to 
offer his compliments upon her brilliant appearance, but 
actually to count the tags. Count as he might his arith- 
metie could make neither more nor less than a dozen. The 
cardinal stood a pace behind him quivering with rage. The 
twelve tags were hanging from the queen^s shoulder, and 
nevertheless he grasped two of them in his hand at the same 
moment. Aye, in his hand, for he had resolved not to lose 
an instant in triumphing over the proud and insolent beauty 
who had laughed his passion to scorn, and made him a mark 

von. II. 14 
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woman, Mrs. Olivia Porter—" I do not doubt but wbat wc 
shall be merry again in York House. FairfiU is now sould, 
I thank God, and we shall, by living here a while, rctlccra 
our seifs out of debt, I hope in Jesus, Farewell, swett 
cusen. 


"Your most constant friend, 

. " K. BcCKlNOIIAil. 


“ Barghlcy, 18th Jnly, 1C25,” 


The duke passed the early part of the autumn and latter 
part of the year 1625 with the king at Hampton Court, his 
duchess staying at Riirlcigh-on-tlic-llill ; where her father, 
the Earl of Rutland, remained to solace her retirement, for 
we find him excusing himself from attendance at court ou 
that plea. 


XXIII. 

nUCKIXOItAM AS MINlSTKRAXn ADMINISTRATOR— HIS r.NKROr.TIC 
EFFORTS AS LORD IIIOII ADMIRAt. TO CREATE A NVW— UN- 

JVfiT hefueciation or ms chakactj:k .vs rroviids ms 
EXKRcisr. cip that oiTicf: — Tiir. comments or svmcei. 
PEPTR rroN Tiin isiprovesient or ova nwal roucE. 

TnE fortune* and occupations of Buckingham ns a courtier 
and amhassador Iirtc hitherto been followed \ in which caps* 
cities his success depended less on his merit* tliaii his good 
fortune: It is now necessary to consider liis condtjct a* an 
administrator and the chief rcsjionsiblc adviser of his sove. 
reign during the three last momentous years of this fnvourilc’s 
life. 

Shortly after his appointment to the office of I/)rd High 
Admiral, one of liis first stcjH was to drag poor King James, 
aguish, peevish, and prrjudiml ns he was, to Drptfon! to •t'C 
how lilile there was there to be sern. His nett, to get 
rtimmi'rioncrH appointw! to *U|rcriutcnd the cotistrurfion of 
T;rw vfsspls, nml the repair of old ones, the jutn allottoij to 
them l>eing cut down from shty to thirty tli'-iussinl pjand*. 
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for \7l1ich consideration they were to build two new ships 
yearly. Cardinal Bichelieu had also endeavoured to remedy 
the neglect of his predecessors in power and office to support 
a widely-extended commerce, the only channels of which were 
on the wide ocean. In his concern for maritime affairs, he 
set the first example of energy to Buckingham. From this 
era, therefore, may be traced the rise of our modern naval 
service in importance, the very vices of both these favourites 
of fortune having had the effect of virtues under certain 
circumstances. To their lavish expenditure, to their fear- 
lessness of responsibility, to their boundless ambition, France 
and England owe the maintenance of their maritime power, 
and the restoration of their national defences. 

The young lord admiral had frankly declared on assuming 
the direction of the navy, that his inexperience almost disquali- 
fied him for that important position to which the partiality 
of his sovereign had promoted him. Numerous obstacles, of 
course, occurred at the very outset of his naval undertakings, 
and one of the great impediments was the ignorance which 
prevailed in those days of the proper mode of building ships 
of war. The shipwrights were unaccustomed to construct 
any vessels but such as were intended to cany merchandise. 
The Dutch were our great maritime rivals, for Fi’aiice had 
no naval armament j and although the contemptuous assertion 
of Voltaire, that Louis XIII. had not, at his accession, a 
single ship of war, is false, yet he might be said almost to 
be destitute of naval force, so poor and ill-pYovided were his 
vessels, and so incompetent and miserable were his seamen. 
It became Buckingham’s pride to outvie all continental 
nations in naval power. The design might have originated 
in his foresight of the probability of the rupture of the 
treaty with Spain ; but it is clear that he cherished it whilst 
the British nation was at peace with all the woild, and that 
his schemes of improvement were formed previously. 

On his accession, Charles renewed his father’s warrant 
granted to twelve commissioners of the navy ; and the exi- 
gencies of the times, and the probability of a speedy war 
with Spain, stimulated the exertions of the lord admiral 
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not in las place, b\U in las popularity ; anil no one yet 
fonnil Ivarily cuduj:!» to bean! the lion in Ins lair. 

Hut l>ucb\i\"bam anil I*and bad not rclcntcil, and the hinj: 
was nrj:^ to rid himself of one whom they considcml as a 
comnuinicator with his enemies, and whose counsels tcndoil 
to lower his sovereisrnty. At length a searching eye j'ecml 
into i\ dormant resolution in conncU — that the keeper of the 
Great Scat of Knglaud should not continue in that high oiHcc 
longer than a limitcKl i>eriod, to be renewed eicry thn.*e years. 
On this principle, a message was conrcycvl hr liont Cunway, 
to command the lonl keei'or to deliver np the Great Seal 
at “ All hallow-tide,” and a desire was intimateil that his 
lorxlship should retire to bis bisbopriek. Tlie lonl keeper 
now read his fate. He fcl! with dignity and on tcrnjs. Hi* 
firmness earrii'd cyitv point Ihnonghout the whole of thi' 
jx>litical transaction. Krem tluat moment, witli no liimi* 
nishcsl greatness, Hidiop Williams rctreatcil to the pnnrcly 
ho<pitahty of his sc.at, when* he Imsied himself in his studies 
and the cnltii-atiou of !»is gromuH, and— at that day a noul 
taste— in forming a gallery of pictures, lint his symposia 
attraeti'il a eht>cr obsen-ation faun the fn'cilom of his cen* 
vrrsaiion, and some cur-orr strictures on the political mmC' 
ments of tho'C inferior minds who had cjccteil the master* 
spirit from their councils. 

Huckiugham certainly Icvt, at this juncture, an acute and 
cupeneuccsl advi'er. who'C cminscls were, perhaps, s.a.fiT than 
those of the earnest and fiarlev«, but intemjx'rate and pre* 
judicc\l l*.aud. It is prob.iblc tb.at a party again't the n\'al 
faii'unte had I'ccn sdenth forming, and now found a toiee ni 
his ill-fortune ; but it seems that the overt perKUisl .attaeVs 
came iir.cxj'eetctlly. Whatever the world thought, luK'hii'g- 
ham, in lus own mind, felt the change that was po'partal f*'** 
him «udc'c^vl^l. *' It cvva’d not hut tnuildo lam the more, ’ 
remarks Sir Ilcim” Wotton, **by happening wl.ra le can*? 
frt'shly rrturrial cut cf a meritoncus cn-phnment in 1:' 
wai\l conceit and hope.** lluekicgham fotit.d that lew** 
CTrn iTpro.achcd fw not having him»cU taVen the t'omnu’m* 
c\f the army and navy, ard the lord k'gh a-lmiral 
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commander-in-cliief was accused of sparing his person from 
an ignoble motive. Sir John Eliot taunted him in the House 
when he said, The Lord General has the whole command 
both by sea and land, and can this great general think it 
sufficient to put in his deputy, and stay at home The in- 
trepidity and daring of Buckingham yielded to no maffis, as 
was afterwards proved. Charles knew that in this respect the 
character of his favourite was unjustly aspersed, and the king 
did not wish to see his minister's courage put to the test 
when the venture was not absolutely required ; but it was 
probably the bitter taunt of Buckingham's unsparing enemy, 
soon echoed by the public, which induced the duke to take 
the command in person in bis future fatal expeditions. 

Charles summoned his second parliament, as he said, "in 
the midst of necessities," and to learn from them " how he 
was to frame his course and councils;" reminding them at 
the same time "that it would be worse for tliem than for 
him if any evil should happen to the kingdom." They, how- 
ever, refused to make an unconditional grant, and were pro- 
ceeding to the investigation of abuses, when a dispute arose 
in the Upper House on the question of Parliamentary pi’ivi- 
lege. During the lifetime of James, the Earl of Bristol, 
trusting to his favour, had borne the blame of that failure 
in the Spanish treaty which had so greatly incensed the 
nation. For some time after the accession of Charles, he waited 
patiently, hoping to regain his footing at court. But when, 
upon the meeting of parliament, he received no summons to 
serve as a peer in his place, he appealed to the Lords. The 
king then despatched the summons, but accompanied by a 
letter commanding the earl not to avail himself of it. Bristol 
forwarded this letter to the Parliament, and requested their 
advice upon it, offering to appear and bring charges against 
his enemy, the Duke of Buckingham. The duke, certain 
that Bristol would impeach him, had; during the vacation, 
prepared articles of impeachment against the earl, in order 
to be first in the field, and to anticipate the accusations 
which he expected would shortly be levelled at himself. The 
impeachment did, indeed, anticipate distinctly that framed 
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and his undisguised enmities, had sickened the hearts of the 
envious, and stung the spirit of the vindictive. One consi- 
deration, however, swayed the public favourably, that in the 
“ bolting and sifting of near fourteen years of such power 
and favour, all that came out could not be expected to be 
pure and white, and fine metat; but must needs have withal 
among it a certain mixture of padars and bran in this lower 
range of Imman fragility."* 

Sir Dudley Digges and Sir John Eliot having explained 
the meaning of the ofTcnsivc words, for the use of which they 
had been committed to the Tower, were released, and tiic 
House proceeded to deal with Buckingham’s defence. Before 
any resolution had been come to, tbc king, under the 
influence of angry feelings, liastily dissolved the second 
Parliament, making answer warmly to the request of the 
Lords for a furtlicr delay.— No, not for one instant!” 
Tiie result, says Lord Brougliamt “inevitably being a new 
Parliament, afterwards elected, with increased ho‘<rdity 
to the royal autliority which had put an end to the old.” 

Of tliis impeachment, remarks Disraeli, “ by the Com- 
mons of a minister iincsted with sucl» a plurality of ofliccs 
and honours— an individual so potent by situation, and so 
inconsiderate by disposition, as the Duke of Buckingham, it 
must be candidly acknowledgc<l, a' assuredly it might satis- 
factorily be siiown, that Hume has not exceeded the truth Itj 
asserting tliat “ the articles were either frivolous or falsc,or 
both. After canvassing the matter for nearly three months, 
they fimnd themselves utterly incajublc of fixing any legal 
crime upon tlic duke. 

• Sir 11. W'atlm, j«. 225. 
t llrongliatn, *' Itrituli Cciutlta'Icn.*’ th. »i. p- KJ. 
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XXV. 


WAR WITH FRANCE THE FAVOURITE’S WOTIVES FOR GOING TO 

WAR THE EXPULSION OF THE QUEEN’s ATTENDANTS 

BROUGHT ABOUT BY BUCKINGHAM THE DUKe’s -JEALOUSY 

OF HENRIETTA MARIa’s INFLUENCE WITH CHARLES — IIIS 

HARSH TREAT.MENT OF THE QUEEN HER PROPOSAL TO 

RETURN TO PARIS UNDER BUCKINGHAM’S ESCORT THE 

duke’s rage at being OVER-REACHED BY RICHELIEU 

RESOLVES TO SUCCOUR THE PROTESTANTS AT LA ROCHELLE. 

Aimidst these difficulties and dangers at home, Charles, 
who had made a peace with Spain immediately after the dis- 
solution of the Parliament, astonished the country by declaring 
war against Prance, which had so lately given him a queen. 
That Buckingham was the author of this imprudent step 
there can he no doubt. 

The war, says Hume, is commonly ascribed to a personal 
pique between Buckingham and Richelieu, but it can scarcely 
be doubted that there were other motives for it.” Some 
writers have traced it to the personal resentments of the duke 
for an affront he received from the French monarch, in con- 
sequence of his ambitious gallantries with ‘‘ a lady of very 
sublime quality,” as Lord- Clarendon, in his courtly delicacy, 
guardedly describes the eminent female. She was a lady 
who exercised in “ a sovereign degree all the coquetry and 
intrigue of her nation,” says Cardinal de Retz,* furnishing 
ns even with a list of her lovers, in which he has not omitted 
the name of the English duke. 

When the feuds among Queen' Henrietta’s French atten- 
dants appeared likely to produce a rupture with France, 
Buckingham, eager to seize any opportunity of once more 
basking in the smiles of Anne of Austria, requested Charles 
to send him to Paris as a mediator. His real motive, hovv- 

* “ Memoirs of Cardinal de Eetz,” vol. iv. 
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inoilatc affairs by some other mcacis. They rejoined sljortly 
afterwards the duke’s guests, and tlic banquet was prolonged 
till late in the morning j when Dc Brienne gladly took an 
opportunity to set off for Dover, and so eager was he to 
escape from the reproaches of Buckingham, that instead of 
taking three days, the usual time to reach Dover, he got 
there by extraordinary exertions in six-and.tlnrty hours. 

Apart, however, from this breach of treaty, and Bucking, 
liam’s personal antipathy to Richelieu for haiing exposed and 
thwarted his impetuous passion for the young queen, a more 
pressing motive for war presented itself through England's 
adoption of the cause of foreign Protestantism, There was 
now no doubt of Iliehclicii’s determination to extirpate the 
rebellious Huguenots of La Rochelle, for all promises oflic. 
friending them had long since proved faitldcss. TIic duke, 
perceiving that he had been compromised by his rival on that 
score also, at once promised the support of England to the 
Huguenot capital, and formed an alliance with the dukes of 
Savoy and Lorraine, who were arming agniint France. 

M'liilsl thus infuriated at being deceived and thwarted hr 
Richelieu in foreign affairs, Buckingliam was incurring cwlium 
at Iiomc by tlic popular cry against recusants. The cativc of 
the Protestants m Prance — who always looked up to England 
as their nur>ing mother, or armed champion — had licconie 
the cau'C of the Englidi people, and Buckingham hopotl to 
regain his popularity by espouMug it. The Prolcslant.s in 
France tlicn con>litutcil a more formidable Iwily than the 
Homan Catholics in England, and their general n^'Pinblie*, 
which nmmally met, always occaMoned great uneasSutM in 
the French cabinet. If Ilcniy IV., as a great statC'^man, hsd 
cximplicd with the fontis of the national religion, he had 
never forsaken the cause of Uio«c to vihom he wav jecrcSly 
attached ; and the tolerating Edict of Nanti*' liad coufrrrnl 
on Ins Protestants as large a I'ortiou of fncdoni n* 
lafcly le allowed to a hostile minority in the State. 

The regency of Mane dc* Mediri liad pa'»<'d in stre^s’i-s 
with the haughty princts of tin* blood, and a nob.Iity ii.-t li-’4 
jotcnl than factious; insatiate , in their claiir.i and rv'tk'i* 
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witli ambition, they appeared at times to aspire to sove- 
reignties. Disdaining the feeble government of a woman, 
whose views seemed narrowed to her palace, and who had 
concentrated her passions in her Florentine favourites, these 
princes and dukes were in a perpetual state of confederacy and 
rebellion. At length the favourites fell, by a just Nemesis, 
the hateful victims of the state. Among the powerful mal- 
contents, the Huguenot party ,had found friends and chief- 
tains, who had often coalesced with the Protestants, without 
always being Protestants theuiselves. Four civil wars, and 
frequent revolts, were as often concluded by a peace with an 
unvanquished party. The French cabinet, before Pichelieu’s 
accession to the fulness of power, was a miserable junto of 
intriguing ministers, solely inteqt on dislodging each other. 
The genius of Eichelieu alone could at once subdue an in- 
domitable- aristocracy and a whole people of heroes — the 
Huguenots of France. 

But the day of Eichelieu’s triumph had not yet arrived. 
The Protestants of France wei’e as formidable as ever. 

The leading chiefs of that party were the Duke de Eohan 
and iiis brother De Soubise. Of a princely origin, the duke 
was allied to many crowned heads, but his genius was even 
more elevated than his rank. Fortunately for Buckingham's 
endeavours to regain popularity, these noblemen arrived in 
England during the summer of 1626, after the dissolution of 
Parliament, and their alliance was eagerly accepted by the 
duke. Soubise bad already assumed the novel style of 
“ Admiral of the Churches,^’ on the coast of Saintouge, Aunis, 
Poitou, and Brittany. Vast plans of ambition were opened 
in the bold sketches of these French princes, not ill-adapted 
to dazzle the eyes of a young monarch and a young minister. 
The English were to invade France at three different points. 
They found that a single one proved fatal. Walter Montague, 
second son of the first Earl of Manchester, was negotiating 
from Paris with the Dukes of Savoy, Lorraine, and de Eohan. 
Eichelieu suflPered the youthful statesman to mature his ne- 
gotiations till the cardinal contrived to lodge him in the 
Bastille. Soubise, meanwhile, charmed the imagination of the 
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from Portsmouth/^ he added, "proves naught, and the soldier 
is better satisfied with his beer, if it is good, than with his 
victuals.”* 

Unskilled as he necessarily was in the art of war, 
Buckingham seems, however, to have carried it on, like a 
paladin, with courtesy and magnificence. AYhen Toirassent' 
a trumpet to request a passport to convey some wounded 
officers to the coast, the duke sent them his grand yacht or 
pinnace, furnished with cvciy elegant convenience, and lined 
with ires belle escarlettc rovge, while his musicians, with all 
tlic varieties of their instruments, charmed the wouuded 
enemy in crossing the arm of the sea. Toirns next d.ay 
expressed his grateful sense by sending back five Knglish 
soldiers who liad just been taken. 

In a private letter of the times it is mentioned that, *‘^Iy 
Lord Duke being offered a thousand poimds for one of tlic 
dead bodies (there were thirty nfarquiscs, carN, and barons 
reported to have perished), he nobly refused the money, and 
offered his own waggons to carry bark the bodies, taking 
especial care of tliosc who arc hurt among his prisoners." 
Buckingliam addressed a letter to Toiras, where he said 
“ that ever}* person of merit would always be treated by him 
witli the courtesy which is their due, and he hoped tijat 
hitlicrto he had shown himself no more negligent in this 
respect tlian the laws of war allow; hut if afiain should 
compel him to adopt otlicr modes of conduct, he cxhortetl 
Toiras to consider his own necessities, which, indeed, he had 
endured witli heroic p.iticncc. If his courage still led him 
to form vain hopes of it might prejudice his safely, 

which would be avoided by ncccpliug the mosi honourable 
conditions." 

Toiras was not deficient in the same style — "Tlic cour- 
tesies of the Duke of Buckingham arc known to all the 
world, and ns they arc bestowed willi judgment, they can 
only 1)0 truly valued by tho*e who merit thrm. I know of 
no greater merit in a man Ilian to devote his life iu t!ie scr. 
'ice of his king. Many brave men here are of the sarae 
• huw titi« y>>. o. 
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opinion, and they ^vould be ill-satisfied with themselves if 
they could not overcome any difficulties whatever. I should 
be unworthy of your favour were I to omit a single point of 
my duties. It is yourself, sir, who will contribute to my 
glorj’-, whatever may be the issue.” 

These letters were afterwards followed by an interchange 
of civilities. Toiras once inquiring ‘^whether they liad 
saved any rhelous in the island,” was the next clay presented, 
in the duke^s name, with a dozen. The bearer received 
twenty golden crowns, and Toiras, dispatching six bottles of 
orange-flower water, and a dozen jars of cypress powder, the 
duke presented the bearer with twenty jacobuses. After a 
sharp action, when Toiras sent one of his pages, witli a 
trumpet, to request leave to bury some noblemen, the duke 
received the messenger with terms of condolence. 

The duke’s valour rivalled his courtesy ; and high praise 
of his gallant conduct reached England in letters written 
home during the operations against the fort at St, Martin’s 
Point. ‘'The Lord- General,” wrote Sir Allen Apsley, “ is the 
most industrious, and in all business one of the first in person 
in dangers. Last night the enemy’s ordnance played upon 
his lodging, and one shot lighted upon his bed, but did him 
no harm.”'-' “ Unluckily,” adds the same writer, “ there 

was no bread and beer thought of for the jsoldiers — wheat 
instead of bread, and wine instead of beer.” In addition to 
his anxieties on the score of the requirements of his forces, 
the duke was badly supported by his officers, none of whom, 
with the exception of Sir John Burrouglis — a brave, blunt 
soldier — ^had any capacity. The greatest vigilance was neces- 
sary,' owing to their carelessness, and, through such fault, 
Buckingham very narrowly escaped assassination on one 
occasion. His life was attempted by a fanatical Catholic, 
who stealthily got within the lines, and whose knife, of a 
peculiar construction, was found slung in his sleeve. Its 
singular construction attracted notice, and it was engraved 
in a published narrative at London ; but the Lord- General 
was not doomed to be struck by this Erench felon. 

* State Papers, vol. Ixxi., No. 36. 
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XXAllI. 

THE RETURN TO ENOUIND OF TUE REFEATED DUKE THE EX' 

FRESSION OF THE K1SG*S SENTIMENTS TOWARDS HIS UN' 

SUCCESSFUL FAVOURITE FUDLIC GRIEF AND INDIGNATION 

AT THE IIEA^'Y LOSS SUSTAINED IN THE RETREAT AGITA- 
TION OF TUE NATION CHARLESES STRCGOLE TMTII HIS 

FARLIAXIENT REOINS TILlNSFORTS OF THE KINO AND 

BUCKINGHAM AT THE VOTE OF FIVE SUBSIDIES— THE DUKE 
BECOMES THE OBJECT OF UNIVERSAL HATRED— UNABATED 
AFFECTION OF CHARLES lOll Ills FAAOURITC. 

Althougii tho personal bravery of tlie dubc acliicvcil for 
Iiim a Mcll'nicritcd laurel, it was one only too dearly pur* 
ebased. Ilis countrymen, when they witnessed only one- 
third of his army returning with him to Engiaml — when they 
beheld tlic wife weeping for her husband, and the orphan for 
his father — readily forgot that, in that sanguinary retreat, 
Buchingliam had stood alone on the bcacli until his hnmblc*t 
follower had embarked, and that he was tlic Ia?t rnan who 
had quitted the shore. 

\Vlint were the fccltngv of Charlc^^ I. on this trying occ.t* 
sion — this pccoiuI banicil expedition? Awaking from the 
dreams of Monsieur Soubisc and St. Blancliard, he saw his 
unhappy favourite, whom he firmly bcHcictl was devoting ht' 
life to secure hi^ nm'stcr’s jiowcr and Ids nation's glory, re- 
turning with obloquy to encounter fiercer enemies at Immc 
than tho'C who had chasetl him from their shores. ^Vitl^ 
Charles, nothing could shake the strength of liis tctnlenie»«, 
and the fulness of his confidciico- Ilis agitalcil spirit could 
only tlcrply sympathiEC with the misfortmics of his fiiciul, 
and* rtgrtl that he had not lightened tlio'c gncfi hy a nrarcr 
I arlicipalion of them. Tlic monarch still Hatters hts di«coni- 
fiietl gcm’ral njth honour and rrpiUatiun, and still Icare* to l.tni 
I'.ic hnihsnt hope of some new design, on the coni dsiion cf 
ictunsit.g to his snmisn in the cnlirme^s of hi* nlTirctior.i. 

All this spj'cars hy a letter which Charles had df^patd.cd 
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to Bucldngliam during liis uncertain return^ at a moment 
when the last retreat from Be had been resolved on^ but had 
not yet occurred. That letter, which the king was not sure 
would reach its destination, came to Buckingham on his first 
landing in England. It is an overflowing effusion of friend- 
ship from the heart of a monarch. One feels the hurried 
and the deep emotious in every sentence. 

"Steenie — I pray God that this letter be useless, or 
never come to your hands, this being only to meet you at 
your landing in England, in case you should come from 
Re, without perfecting your work, happily begun, but, I must 
confess, with grief, ill seconded. A letter you sent to Jack 
Epslie (Apsley) is the cause of this, wherein ye have taught 
me prudence, and how to seek the next best in misfortunes. 
This is, therefore, to give you power, in case ye should ima- 
gine that ye have not enough already, to put in execution 
'any of those designs’'’' ye mentioned to Jack Epslie, or any 
other that you shall like o^ so that I leave it freely to your 
will, whether after your landing in England ye will set forth 
again to some design before you come hither ; or else that 
ye will first come to ask my advice before ye undertake a 
new work, assuring you that, witli whatsoraever success ye 
shall come to me, ye shall be ever welcome ; one of my 
greatest griefs being that I have not been with you in this 
time of suffering, for I know we should have much eased 
each other^s griefs. I cannot stay longer on this subject for 
fear of losing myself in it. To conclude, ye cannot come so 
soon as ye are welcome, and unfeignedly in my mind ye have 
gained as much reputation with wise and honest men in this 
action, as if ye had performed all your desires. I have no 
more to say this time, but to conjure thee, for my sake, to 
have a care of your health, for every day I have new reasons 
to confirm me in being your loving, faithful friend, 

'^Charles E.f 

» WMteliall, 6tli Nov.'1627.” 

* One was an attack on Calais ; the Duke de Rohan had pointed out severU 
others. . j- Harleian MS. 6988 (30). 
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XXIX. 

ANTICIPATION'S OP THE PAVOERITE^S PALI< — THE PROPHECIES OP 
“the duke’s devil” and ladv davies — duckinoham’s 

PREPARATION FOR A SECOND EXPEDITION TO SUCCOUR UV 
ROCHELLE — THREATS OF ASSASSINATION — ^TIIE DUKE RE- 
SOLVES TO SUCCEED IN THE ENTERPRISE OR PERISH — HIS 
IMPRESSIVE PAREWELL TO CHARLES — LAST CONVERSATION 
■\VITII luVUD INCIDENTS DURING THE JOURNEV TO PORTS- 

MOUTH. 

A PRESENTIMENT of liis ftpproacluDg fatc appears not only to 
have talccn possession of the multitude, but also to have sad- 
dened, if it could not terrify, the undaunted Huckingham. 
Tlio great favourite lived in an age of omens and supersti- 
tions. Superstition, liowcvcr, seems to have cxhaustctl itself 
in recording an extraordinary number of ominous facts which 
were tliought to prognosticate his death. Lord Clarendon 
alludes to the many “ predictions and prophecies” which fore- 
warned him of his untimely and violent end. Among thc«e, the 
story of the apparition of his father. Sir George Villicrs, — 
too remarkable to he here wholly unnoticed, and too tedious 
to be recited — has been told by Clarendon with such scrioui- 
ness of relation and such circumstantial exactness, tliat how. 
ever lightly we may l>c inclined to think of it, there can be 
little doubt that his lonUhip gave it full crctlit. 

The aged sinner, Dr. Lamlic, had foretold his own death 
as well n4 Buckingham's. Tliis wrclchctl mountebank, wlio 
pretended to proplicsy hy means of supernatural agency, was 
said to lie a rrtaturo of the duke. Carte, howcicr, a^autes 
us that Buckingham was not even aetjuainicd with I,aml>c's 
|KTw»n. Tlic vulgar nevertheless slylcil him ” the duke's 
devil.” The fact is remarkable, that on the day that liombe 
was tom in jdeccs by the mob, BueVinghatn's picture fell 
from its frame in the High Comt«i*.slon chamber at I,ambcth 
—an omen whteb. when all men were supentttious, and ll.e 
majority discontented, was eagerly hailetl a* a certain 
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nostic of his fall. The most extraordinary prediction was 
that of the mad prophetess, Lady Eleanor Davies, who cer- 
tainly foretold the time of the duke’s death with remarkable 
precision. 

^ Of Buckingham’s magnanimity in the desperate enterprise 
to which he devoted himself there can be no question, nor of 
the motive. Yet in his day his sincerity was strongly sus- 
pected, and until he had left his corpse on the mole of La 
Bochelle, never would his faith or his honour have been 
credited.' He will, however, be found to deserve even a 
higher eulogy, when it is known how incessantly he resisted 
the superstitions of the age, in reiterated omens and prodigies 
and prophecies of his fate. Profuse of his fortunes in the 
cause which ,he had adopted, he had resolved by a nobler 
profusion of life itself, to perish or conquer on that im- 
pregnable mole which the great genius of Richelieu had 
thrown out for above a mile in the ocean. Of this solemn 
determination there is ample evidence in extant documentary 
records. He swore to Soubise and the deputies, on departing 
from Plymouth, that he would die in combat, or enter La 
Rochelle.* It now appears from, numerous State Papers, 
only lately available to the historic student, that even the 
fleet, which was then collecting at Plymouth, could never 
have been despatched, had not Buckingham drained all his 
last resources. After his death, it appeared that he had 
furnished unlimited sums to the king, without keeping any 
accounts whatever, and we are told that his family could 
never establish their claims.f In the manuscript of his 
confidential agent, architect and engineer, Gerbier — after 
describing some tremendous machines, projected for blowing 
up the dyke, modelled from works which the Prince of Parma 

* Mercure Eranpois. 

f ‘With relation to the duhe’s jewels pawned in the Low Countries, there is 
a list, signed by Sir Sachville Crowe, together with an order from the king, dated 
from lYoodstock, August 25th, 1629, that those jewels, when redeemed, were to 
be restored to the Duchess of Buckingham. Another order, dated August 29th, 
gives a commission to Philip Barlamaclii for the sale of 4000 tons of iron 
orchiance ; and with the money derived therefrom he is to redeem divers jewels 
.and plate of Ins Majesty and the Duke of Buckingham. State Papers, Domestic, 
vols. MT, 14S. 
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some divines, tvIiosc nugatory solutions vcrc no impediment 
to n’hat in his mind he was aivcrtly driving at — Pclton 
wandered about, watching his opportunity, till he struck the 
meditated blow. 

At his trial, Felton expressed in more tlian one striking 
manner his contrition for iiw crime. When tlic knife with 
which he had stabbed Buckingham was produced in court, 
he is said to have shed tears ; and when asked “ why sen* 
tcnce of death should not he passed on him ?” he liftctl up 
the hand which had done the deed, requesting that it might 
be first cut off, and that afterwards he might suffer death 
in the manner the court siiould think fit. It was proved 
that the wcajwn which cut short the life of the princely 
Buckingham was a common knife, purchased for tcn|)cnec at 
a cvitlcr^s shop on Tower-hill, the sheath of which Felton 
had scwcil into the lining of hts pocket, so that he could at 
any moment draw out the knife with one hand — Ins other 
being maimed and powerless — and that being extremely poor, 
the fanatic liad travelled to Portsmouth principally on 
foot.* 

There being reason to suspect that he had been in^tigatcil 
by the Puritan*!, it was proposed to put him to the torture 
in onlcr to elicit (lie names of his accomplices. When Lonl 
Dorset told Felton that it was the king’s pleasure that ho Iwi 
put to the rack, “ My lord,” he said, ” I do not bclicvotliat 
it is the king’s plMsnrc, for he is n just and gracious prinrr, 
and will nnt have his subjects tortured .against law. I do 
affirm upon my salvation llwt my jiurpo«e was not known 
to any man loing j but if it fie his majesty’s pleasure, I nnt 
rc.ady to stiffiT wlmtevcr his majc’^ty will have inniclctl iij'on 
me. Yet this I must tell you by the way, that if I Is: 
put n|>on the rack I will aceme yon, my Innl of Dop'i't, and 
none imt s ourself. ”t This firm and sensible i*jH*cch silcnml 
the court. The question sihethcr he could Ic/ally l«c put 
to the rack was pulHequently rcferrctl to the judges, who 
dcadcil lliat ” IVIlon ought not to l»e tortured hy the nc*. 
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for no sucli punishment is known or allowed by our 
law/^* 

After bis condemnationj be made two requests to the 
king : one, that he might be allowed to receive the com- 
munion. before he suffered ; and the other, that on the 
scaffold he might be clothed with sackcloth, with ashes on 
his head and a halter round his heck, in testimony of 
his sincere repentance. To the Duchess of Buckingham 
he sent a message imploring her to pardon him for the 
death of her husband. She kindly sent him her forgiveness 
— a boon which he acknowledged with gratitude in his last 
moments. Belton mentioned a curious fact to those who 
were about him. He said, that at the instant when he 
stabbed the duke, he repeated the words, " God have mercy 
on thy soul ! ” No wonder it was imagined he had been 
instigated by the Puritans. Felton was hanged at Tyburn, 
whence his body was conveyed to Portsmouth, where it 
remained suspended for a considerable time in chains. 

On Charles the tidings of his favourite’s death must have 
fallen with stunning effect. The court was then at Por- 
chester Castle, a few miles from Portsmouth, whence the 
king doubtless purposed to witness the departure of his 
forces, under the command of that friend whom he never 
ceased to lament. Charles was at prayers with his family 
and attendants, when Sir John Hippesley suddenly, entering 
the room, Avithout heeding the sacredness of the occasion, 
went directly up to the king and whispered the news in his 
ear. Much as Charles loved his favourite, he respected his 
religious duties more. Whatever may have been the shock 
to his feelings, he allowed the ceremony to proceed, and 
even preserved his countenance unmoved. The duke’s fate, 
however, had transpired through suppressed whispers, and a 
deep pause ensued — the chaplain considerately thinking to 
spare his majesty the distress of remaining until the end of 
the service. But Charles calmly ordered it to proceed, and 
to its conclusion preserved the same impenetrable demeanour. 
Such mental effort must have been no slight one. As soon, 
* EusWortb, vol. i. p. 638. 
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people tliemsclvcs. The enterprise, designed to retrieve the 
late degraded national honour, was entirely frustrated, and 
the Protestant cause nas fatally injured by the repentant 
assassin nho was imagined to be a Brutus. How many 
false appearances deceive ns in the general page of history 1 

Buckingham had lofty aspirations, a spirit winch was 
fittetl to lead others by its own invincibility — a mind of quick 
conceptions which an early practice in the world had sharps 
cned, but this practice was unaccompanied by that rare 
judgment which is only tutored by the severities of time 
and exercised by patient thought, it was his misfortune to 
Imre encountered hut few obstacles in Iiis rapid advance- 
ments, and his hardy sclfrwiU disdained to imagine any. 
Tlic genius of the man was daring and magnificent, and his 
elocution was graceful ns Iris manners. But the«c were 
natural talents ; he possessed no acquired ones. " Had the 
Duko of Buckingham,” observed Lord Clarendon, "been 
blessed with a faithful friend, the duke would liavc committed 
ns few faults and done as transcendent worthy actions as 
any wan in that age in Europe.” 

Tiic defects of this favourite’s character have been suf- 
ficiently sliown by his actions. IHs temerity >Yas fiu«hctl by 
insolence ami Ids ambition panted impatient of cranlatlon. 
He would Ijavc had cverj' man his friend, and cverj’ friend, 
too, sensible that his enmity was tcmblc. In the snnriu'nc 
or the liglitning of his eye, men were to fiouririi or to fade. 
Ijoadcd with tliat plurality of ofTiccs which rendered hior 
odio\is to the public, on one occasion, as we have shown, he 
had generously oficred to lay them down : hut so unrjrtnnattf 
had the expeditions to Cadiz and liU llochclfc provetl in the 
hands of others th.st Buckingham secmc<l rather nrgnl by 
necessity than choice to have rctaincti hisoniecs of lord lu^Ii- 
admiral and comninmler-in-chicf, witli n resolution to carry 
on Iris great object* by Iris own drcl'ivc exertion*, and 
to jensh rather than to fail. But to others it seenwd 
that he would liave cotifcrrctl all the ofiices of thf* tUri^ 
kiugiloms on his Viiidre*! and Iris frirnd*, dispeti^ln^ t** 
fsTours rrganlltss of their value, and, wlitch was more rni*' 
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chievous to liimself, of tlie merits of the claimants — delight- 
ing too much in the press and affluence of dependants and 
suitors, who are always burrs and sometimes the briars of 
favourites/^ Thus has that long-experienced politician, Sir 
Henry Wotton, observed, on the crowd who waited at the 
levees of this duke, and had obtained from the people the 
odious distinction of Dukelings.” 

A piece of secret histoiy has come down to us which 
exhibits the joyous and volatile Buckingham in a phase which 
we could scarcely have suspected in the life of this favourite. 
When abroad, his confidential secretary, Dr. Mason, slept in 
the same chamber with his master. To his amazement he 
then observed that at night the duke would give way to 
those suppressed passions which his unaltered countenance 
had concealed by day. In the absence of all other ears and 
eyes, Buckingham would break out into the most querulous 
and impassioned language, declaring that, Never had dis- 
patches to divers princes, nor the great business of a fleet, of 
an army, of a siege, of a treaty of war and peace, both on 
foot together, and all of them in his head at a time, so much 
broke his repose, as the idea that some at home under his 
majesty, some of whom he had so well deserved, were now 
content to forget him.” So short-lived is the gratitude 
observed to an absent favourite. 
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the two ddinquenl ladies, banishing them from court, without 
even permitting them to take farevreU of their royal mistress. 
To increase their confusion, the letters Averc delivered hy the 
hand of the queen-mother, who did not fail to add to the 
poignancy of their contents her own peculiarly virulent 
reprimands.* 

The disgrace of the young duchess, however, was only 
temporary. After her second marriage she appeared again 
at court with increased rank and splendour, and was soon 
appointed, to the great salUfaction of the queen, her chief 
lady-in-waiting. The sprightly humour, keen intelligence, 
and vigorous self-will of Marie had become a necessity to 
the isolated existence of Anne of Austria. They passed the 
whole of their lime in cacli other’s society — seeking to turn 
each incident throughout thed.ay into matter for mirth and 
gaiety : a giovine cuor tutto e gUtocoJ* Lord Rich, after- 
wards the celebrated Earl of Holland, had visited the French 
court at the close of 1021, to demand for the Prince of 
AValcs, who shortly afterwards became Charles I., the hand 
of the lovely Henrietta Maria, sister of Louis XUI. During 
this negotiation, the Earl of Holland was smitten with the 
charms of Madame dc Chevreuse. Young, clever, and ex- 
ceedingly handsome, he succeeded in pleasing the duchessi 
and won her over to the interest' of England. Tliis scetc* 
to have been Marie's first initiation into that mixed 'rainc cf 
love and politics to which she devoted henceforw^nl hef 
whole existence, llollaml, who was himself volatile' and a 
man of pleasure and iuttiguc, persuaded licr to engage hef 
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royal friend and mistress in some helle passion” like their 
own. . Anne of Austria was vain and coquettish ; she loved 
to please and excite admiration, and with the love of her 
country for ‘‘^la belle galanterie,” and in the forlornness in 
which Louis left her, she did not interdict herself from re- 
ceiving that degree of homage which she considered due 
alike to her personal charms and her high station ; but here 
she entered upon a path full of dangers, and the handsome, 
the magnificent Buckingham crossed it to trouble, to a suffi- 
ciently serious extent, the heart of the then giddy young queen.. 
It was not perhaps the fault of Madame de Chevreuse that 
Anne of Austria did not fall altogether a victim to the 
audacious duke. Buckingham, as we have seen, was daringly 
enterprising, the fair surintendante very complaisant, and 
the queen only saved herself by a hair’s-breadth. 

Whatever E-etz may say, it is very doubtful whether 
Buckingham had any other relation with Madame de 
Chevreuse than that of the intimate friend of her lover, the 
chief of the party into which Holland had inveigled her. 
It woidd be difficult to assign the period wherein to place 
the alleged amours of Buckingham and Madame de Chevreuse. 
She saw him for the first time when he went to France in 
the month of May, 1625, to conduct' the Princess Heni’ietta 
Maria to England, and then Buckingham was at the height 
of his mad passion for Queen Anne, Madame de Chevreuse 
being deeply in love with the Earl of Holland, with whom she 
was about to travel into England, having had the tact to get 
herself and her husband included in the escort which accom- 
panied the young Queen of England to her new abode at 
Whitehall. Again, when Madame de Chevreuse really did 
love anyone, Betz himself tells us she loved that one faith- 
fully and solely. It is rarely the case that at twenty-four, a 
woman trifles with a first attachment to the extent of beina: 
Avilling to give her lover to another ; and the part which the 
poor duchess played throughout that aflPair was not altogether 
so transparent as to need it being rendered yet more turbid. 
Madame de Chevreuse, it is true, became ill on learning the 
news of Buckingham's assassination. Nothing was more 
VOL. II. 19 
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therein j and the intrigue in \»luch the one and the other 
engaged -was so rash, that in this instance it must he ad- 
mitted that it -was not Ch&tcauncuf who inveigled Madame 
de Chevrcusc, but that it was she who therein entangled the 
keeper of the seals. 

Chritcauneuf had then reached the mature age of fifty, 
and the sentiment which he had conceived for Madame de 
Clievrciisc was destined to prove one of those absorbing 
passions which precede and which generally mark the final 
departure of youth. As for hfadame de Chevrcusc, she 
shared to their full extent t!»c dangers and misfortunes of 
Chfitcauncuf, and later on slie would never consent to sepa- 
rate her success from his. She preserved at 10.051 in all her 
deviations from rectitude this remnant of probity — that when 
she loved any one she loved that one with a boundless fidelity, 
and love once having departed, inviolable friendship in- 
variably succeeded. 

Already, for some time hack, Tlichclicu had perceived 
that his keeper of the seals was no longer tlic same man. 
Ills distrustful spirit, seconded by wonderful penetration and 
an incompamblc police, had put him on the traces of Cbil- 
tcn\incur« most secret manoeuvres ; and lie seems to hare 
taken delight in collecting together every* indication of his 
former friend's treason, if we may judge from the evidence 
of certain hitherto inedited nianuscripls, which read more 
like n stray chapter of his memoirs* than anything cl*e. 
It is said tliat during an illncw, whicli the cardinal ihougll 
would prove fatal, Anne of Aii'tria gave n Iwll, at vvliich 
Chfttcamicuf was not only present, hut was seen to join in 
the dance, a signal act of folly that enlightened ns vtcll as 
irritatcil UichcHcu. On the 2otU of rdiruary, the 

kccj^r of the seals was nrrcstetl, and all his paj'crs scufth 
Among tlicm were found fifty-two letters in the handwriting 
of Matknnie de Chev reuse, by which, wilder an family eon- 
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strned cipher and a very transparent jargon^ the sentiments 
and relations existing between Cliriteauneuf and the duchess 
were revealed. There were many letters likewise of the 
Chevalier de Javs^ of the Earl of Holland, hlontagn, Puy- 
laurens, De Brion, the Duke de Vendome, and the Queen of 
England herself. These papers were carried to the eardinal, 
who turned the key upon them. After his death they were 
found in his strong box, and thus fell into the possession of 
the Marshal Biclielieu, who lent them to Pere Griflet for 
his History of the Reign of Louis XTII.^^ 

]\I. Cousin speaks of a copy, long since made, of those 
documents at present in the possession of the Duke de 
Luynes, ^^who is,-’-’ adds that judicious writer, "of a mind 
too elevated to dream of coucefiling from history the errors, 
already too well known, of his illustrious ancestors, more 
especially when those errors bear the indications of a noble 
heart and a lofty cliaracter.” From tliese manuscripts, and 
particularly by the letters of Madame de Chevreusc, it is 
seen that Richelieu was studiously an.xious to gain lier over, 
that he paid her every attention, that he was jealous* of 
Chateauneuf, and that the latter was becoming alarmed at 
the caution which she practised towards the first juinister in 
order the better to conceal their intercourse and their plots. 
Various passages of these still inedited letters possess a 
strong interest, revealing as they do at once the subtle 
and audacious spirit of the duchess*, her empire over the 
keeper of the seals, and the unswerving hatred M'hich she 
bore to the cardinal amid all the deference and prodigal 
attentions she received at his hands. Two extracts will 
probably suffice to convey some idea of the nature of this 
secret correspondence. Both letters were addressed to Cha- 
teauneuf : — 

"Je vous comnianderai toujours, hors cette fois que je 
vous demande une grace qui est la plus grande que vous 

* Bielielieu’s jealousy of Chateauneuf appears in the following passage from 
the “Memoires” of La Porte, p. 322: — “Ce cardinal m’interrogea fort sur ce 
que faisoit la reine, si M. de Chateauneuf alloit souvent chez elle, s’il y etoit tard, 
et s’il n’alloit pas ordinairement chez Mad. de Chevi'cuse.” , • 
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to the knowledge she had acquired of old touching the car- 
dinal’s implacable resentment. She suspended or prolongc<l 
her preparations for departure, and, as lojal as she was pru- 
dent, sljeshowcd BolspilJe vehat she had just received, autho- 
rizing him to communicate it to Richelieu. 

Another month liad scarcely elapsed, when she received a 
letter of similar nature, tliough not anonymons, but bearing 
the signatuie of that man who was perhaps the most devoted 
to her of any other in the world : — 

“ I am certain of the design which his eminence the 
Cardinal de Richelieu has formed of offering you cvcrytliing 
imaginable to induce you to return to France, and thcrcupbu 
cause you to perish miserably. The Alarquis de Villc, who 
has spoken to him and dc Chavigny, can further enlighten 
you on the subject, having licard it with his own cars. I 
c.tpcct Iiim every hour, and if I thought tliat I had su/Iicicnt 
influence over your mind to divert you from taking tliis 
resolution, I ^oulcl proceed to throw myself at your feet, and 
aeqxiaint you uith the certain and absolute destruction me- 
ditated, and conjure you, by' all that yon hold most dc.ir in 
this world, to avoid this woe, too cruel for any among your 
friends to bear, but to me more insupportable than to any 
other living man j protesting to you that if iny own destruc- 
tion could obtain you repose, 1 should esteem the occasion 
most happy which allowctl me to embrace it, and tlj-it 
nothing save consideration for you alone prompts me to this 
service; being for c\cr, inadamc, your very nffi-ctlonatc 
servant, 

CiiAaLts PC Lona-iiNC. 

« Cirk, the 2Cth .Mnj, 1030." 

This fresh warning, coming from so reliable a smirrc, 
increased Madame dc Chevreuse'* anxiety in the highest 
degree. She forwarded that second letter to llichcliru, 
she had done the first, to show him that she was not kept 
back by trifling motive*, and to let liim judge of her jirc'ftit 
liaras-ing stale of incertitude. She declared, hkrri«r, tlit 
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slie would not quit England before slie bad seen the Marquis 
de Ville, whose visit to her had been announced by the Duke 
de Lorraine. 

Henri de Livron^ Marquis de VillCj was a brave and high- 
spirited gentleman of Lorraine, attached to his prince and 
country, who, flung into the Bastille by Richelieu, had, on 
obtaining his release, hastened to join the Duke Charles in 
the Low Countries. He arrived in London early in the 
month of August, 1639, and made eveiy efibrt to j)ersuade 
Madame de Chevreuse to break with the cardinal. The 
duchess desired him to repeat his explanations in the presence 
of Boispille, in order that the latter might give Richelieu an 
account of their conference. The Marquis de Ville remained 
unshaken in his opinion, and he rcadil}’^ oficred to commit 
the following statement to paper and sign it formally as liis 
deposition : — A person named Lange, having accompanied 
me last winter from Paris as far as Charenton, told me that 
he well knew the strong desire I had to serve M/idame de 
Chevreuse; the w'hich urged him to address himself to mein 
order to assure me that she would be lost should she venture 
to return to Prance at the present moment. Pressing him to 
tell me what he knew more particularly on that subject, he — 
after obtaining from me a promise that I would reveal it only 
to his Highness of Lorraine or to Madame de Chevreuse — 
told me that only two days previously, M. the Cardinal, 
speaking to M. de Chavigny of Madame de Chevreuse, ex- 
pressed himself as being very much dissatisfied with her for 
persisting in her denial of having counselled the Duke de 
Lorraine not to come to an understanding with Prance. 
Whereupon M. de Chavigny seemed also to be much asto- 
nished, both adding that the thing was quite cleai’, and that 
when Madame de Chevreuse returned to Prance, they would 
make her ‘ speak in plain Prench^ when they showed her 
the letters that were in their possession, of which she had no 
idea, and that if she thought to deceive them she only de- 
ceived herself; asserting that he knew all this from having 
heard it with his own ears. Signed, Henri de Livron, 
Marquis de Ville, at London, this 8th of August, 1639.^^ 
VOL. II. 31 
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closclj' allied M'ith Gaston and tlic Granil-Ecnj*cr, and tljat 
she Iicisclf had invited liis concurrence. “The queen, 
M-hom the cardinal had perscented in such a variety of w.ays, 
did not doubt that, if the king should chance to die, tliat 
minister Tvould seek to deprive her of her children in order to 
assume the rcgciicj himself. She secretly instigated De Thou 
to seek the Duke de Bouillon with persevering entreaties. She 
asked the latter uhether, in the event of the king’s death, 
he would promise to receive her and her two children in his 
strongliold at Sedan: believing, so firmly was slic persuaded 
of the evil designs of the cardinal and of his povver, that 
there was no otlicr place of s.ifcty for them througliout the 
realm of France. De Thou fiirthcr”^ told the Duke de 
Bouillon tliat since the king’s illness the queen and the Duke 
d’Orlcans were very closely allied, and that it was tlirough 
Cinq-Mars that their alliance had been brought about. Xow, 
■where the queen was so deeply implicated, it was not likely 
that ^^adamc de Chcvrcusc would stand aloof. The duc!ics«, 
moreover, had long co-operated witli DcTiion, who lind com- 
promised himself oil her account in an affair the nature of 
which it is now impossible to determine, bnt touching which 
this much is ccrf.ain, that he had great difficulty in obtaining 
pardon from the cardinal, as he himself acknowU'tlgcd 
during the tragical trial which bronglit him to the PcafTuld. 
A friend of Ilichclicu, wliosc name has not come down to u?,^ 
hut who nul^t have been perfectly well informed, docs not 
Iiesit.ite to pl.irc ^fnd.imc de Chcvrcusc, as well ns the quern, 
among those who then 011(10.1' cured to o'crtlimw KIcIieliru. 
" M Ic Grand,” he writes to the cardinal,'*' ” has liecn imjK-llrd 
to his wicked design by the queen-mother, Iiy her daughter, 
by the Queen of France, by ltrnd.ime de Chevren^e, by 
Montagu, and other English jiapists.” At length the e.irdi- 
nal himself, on nn early day in June, Ifil-, retired to 
Tnra'‘Con for the sake of his Iicaltli, hnt no donht, f>r safety 
nJ*o; acc*orrtp.ifiicd by his two hrxo/u friend', M-srarin and 
Clia'igny, and the fiitlirul regiincnts of ins gtiardi, I ctling 
hunself surroundtd with peril** and rrprr'cnting to I.ouI' 

• -AwLI'MJrt.Vtrjin. rtfAr^rr*." r*»Svr, t W- U’-lff cf HU 
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XIII. the gravity of tlie situation, he cited that uhicli had 
been alleged of Madame de Chevreuse as amongst the most 
striking indications of tbe truth of what he statcd.=i= What 
was the party in fact then conspiring against Ilicliclieu? 
Was it not the party of bygone combinations — of the League, 
of Austria, and of Spain ? And i^Iadame de Chevreuse at 
Erusscls, through her connexion with the Duke de Lorraine, 
the Queen of England, the Chevalier de Jars at Rome, the 
Count-Duke Olivarez at ^ladrid — was she not one of the 
main motive powers of that party ? When, therefore, it was 
found to be in activity, it was quite natural to suspect the 
hand of iladamc de Chevreuse in all its mov^ements. 

But ere long Richelieu^s eagle glance pierced through the 
darkness which enveloped him ; he saw clearly the aim of the 
Grand-Ecuyer’s intrigue, for which he had long been watching. 
A treachery, the secret of which has remained impenetrable 
to every Tcsearch made during the last two centuries, allowed 
the treaty concluded with Spain to fall into his hands, 
through the medium of Eontrailles, under the signatures of 
Gaston, Cinq-Maivs, and the Duke de Bouillon. Erom that 
moment the cardinal felt himself certain of the victory. 
He thoroughly knew Louis XIII. ; he knew that he might, 
in some paroxysm of his changeful and morbid humour, 
have complained of his minister to his favourite — even ex- 
_ pressed a wish to be rid of him, and listened to sti’ange pro- 
posals for effecting such object;t but he knew also to what 
extent he was a king and a Frenchman, and devoted to their 
common system. He hastened, therefore, to despatch 
Chaviguy from Narbonne with the authentic proofs of the 
treatj^ with Spain. Louis was thunderstruck ; he could 
scarcely believe his own eyes. He sank into a fit of gloomy 
melancholy, and out of which he emerged only to give way 
to bursts of indignation against him who could thus abuse 
his confidence, and conspire with the foreigner. There was 
no need to inflame his auger ; he was the first to call for an 

“ Arcliives des Affaires Etrangeres,” Eeaxce, tom. cii. Inedited Memoir 
of Eicbelieu. 

f See the “Memoirs of Montglat.” Petitot CJl' " <> ’ " 
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self sustained by all ber many claims to illnstrious con- 
nexions, power, and renown. She believed herself sure of 
the Duke d’Orleans j who, she thought, ought easily to 
govern his wife, the beautiful Margaret, si<5tcr of Charles of 
Lorraine. She could dispose almost at will of the house of 
Bohan, as w ell ns of the house of Lorraine, particularly of the 
Duke de Guise and the Duke d’Dlbcuf — like hcrscll^ Jujt re- 
turned from Flanders. Slic reckoned upon the Vcuclfimcs, 
upon the Duke d’Epemon, ujion La Yicuvillc, her old com- 
panions in exile in England; upon the ill-treated Bouillons; 
upon La Rochefoucauld, whose disposition and pretensions 
were so well known to her; upon Lord ^fontagu, who had 
been her slave, and at that moment possessed the entire con- 
fidence of Anne of Austria; upon La ClirUre, the friend of 
the YendOme?, and coloncl-gcncral of the Swiss Gimrds; 
upon Trcvillc, upon Beringhen, upon Jars, upon La Porto, who 
were all emerging from exHo, prison, and disgrace.* Among 
the women, her young stepmother and her sister-in-law seemed 
secure — Mad.'imc de Monlbazon’*’ and Madame de Guymcnc, 
the two greatest bcaiitics of the day, who drew after them a 
numerous train of old and young adorers. She Knew also 
that one of the regent’s first acts had been to rccal to her 
side two noble victims of Richelieu — Madame de Scnecu and 
Madame d’llnutcfort — whose piety and ^irluc had conspired 
usefully with other influences, and had given them an inr^- 
tiroablc wciglit in the household of Anne of Austria. All 
these calculations seemed certain, all tho«c hopes well- 
founded ; and Mad.amc ilc Chcrrcu^c quitted Brtj«^els in the 
firm persuasion that she was going to re-enter the iKuurc a*. 
a conqucrcss. She dcceivcil licrsclf; the queen was already 
changed, or very nearly being *o. 

If the time li.ns nrrivrtl for apjxjrtioning to Ikuus Nil I. 
his ^woiKT place in history, it is only just to do the s.ame 
fur Aune of Austria. Slic was not an ordianry person. 

• It «rs4 tu (^^* U<1 t tti« ‘ ^ *»o 
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Beautiful, conscious of her charms, and feeling the want of 
being beloved, but at the same time vain and jsroud, she 
had been deeply wounded by her husband^s coldness and 
neglect ; and partly through revenge, partly through coquetry, 
she had taken delight in kindling more than one passion, 
though without ever overstepping the bounds of Vhonnete 
galanterie — as the fair Spanish princess was wont to phrase 
it — in the sprightlincss and gaiety of her early womanhood. 
She had endured impatientl}'- the slights and disparagement 
to which she was so long subjected, when, deprived of all 
influence, she had been held in something nearly resembling 
permanent disgrace by the king and Richelieu; hence her 
covert but persistent opposition to the cardiiiaFs government. 
She had not hesitated to engage in divers enterprises, which, 
as we have seen, met with such ill success as contributed to 
involve her in no inconsiderable amount of danger. She 
then summoned to her aid one other of her qualities as a 
woman and a Spaniard — dissimulation. j\Iisfortune had 

speedily taught her ‘^that ugly but necessary virtue,’^ to use 
Madame de Mottevillc’s-i^ words; and it is not dilBcult to 
perceive that she had made rapid progress in it. Naturally 
idle, she had a distaste for business ; but she was intelligent, 
even courageous, and capable of uudei’standing and obeying 
reason. Up to the present moment she had played a double 
game — to make partisans in secret, to encourage and urge 
onwards the .discontented, to endeavour to elude the cardi- 
naks yoke, and meanwhile to feign a fair exterior towards 
him, lull him asleep by false show, humiliate herself when 
needful, gain time and wait patientl3^ After Richelieu^s 
death, feeling herself stronger both in her two children and 
through the incurable malady of Louis XTII., she had but 
one object, to which she had sacrificed eveiything — to be a 
regent — and she attained it, thanks to a rare patience, in- 
finite precaution, to a skilful and sustained line of conduct; 
thanks also to the unhoped-for service that Mazariu rendered 
her on becoming the dying king^s prime minister. Anne had 
neglected nothing that could tend to disarm the resentment 

* Tome i. p. ] 86. 
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firm, decisive, lie loved the State, and he vras more cnpahlc 
than anyone else of rc-estahlUlung the old form of go\cni- 
ment irliich Kichclieu had begun to destroy. lie was very 
firmly attached to ISIadamc dc Chc^TCusc, and she knew suf- 
ficiently well tlic way to govern him. She, therefore, urged 
his return with much warmth.” Already had Cliatcauucuf 
obtained as a boon that the rigid incarceration under which 
he had groaned for ten years should be changed into a sort 
of retirement to one of his country houses, ^rad.'imc dc 
ChevrcQsc demanded tlic termination of this mitigated exile, 
and that she might once more hchold him who had endured 
such extremities for the quccn*s sake and her own. iMnzarm 
saw that he must yield, but only did so slonly, never njv 
pcaring himself to repulse Ch.'itcauucuf, hut nl«.ays setting 
forth tlic necessity of humouring the Conde family, and 
especially the princess, who, as already said, hated Iiim ns 
the judge of Henri dc Montmorcuci. Clittcauiicnf was, 
therefore, recalled, but witli that rcscn’ation accorded to the 
last clause of the king’s wiU,'tliat he should not appear at 
court, but reside at his own house of Montroiige, near Paris, 
where his friends might visit him. 

The next step was to transfer him thence to some minis- 
terial ofiicc. Clifitcauncnf was no longer a young man, hut 
neither his energy nor his ambition had deserted him, and 
Madame de Chcvrcu<c made it a jioint of honour to replace 
him in the post of Lord Keeper, wJiich he had formerly licld 
and lost through her, and which all Queen Anne’s old frieiuli 
saw with indignation held by one of the most detested of 
ItichcHeu’s creature^, Pierre Staler. The duchess j^rcriv- 
ing that she would liavc to contend at first with ft strong 
and perhaps insurmountable opposition, took nnolher w.vy to 
reach the same end; rhe coiitcntctl !;cr«clf with o»hiiig for 
tlic lowest feat in tlic cabinet for her friend, well knowlivg 
that once installal therein, ChAleauncnf would fc^on manage 
all the rest nnd nggranditc Ins position. At the fame time 
that slic lalxiureil to extricate from di'gracc the man uj’On 
whom n>tcd nil her {Kilitical hoiJC', Madame dc (*heirr»»#*, 
not dnring to ctlftck Matarin overtly, intcnrildy tinJmni.-.rvI 
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the ground beneath his feet and prepared his ruin. Her 
experienced eye enabled her quickly to perceive the most 
favourable point of attack whence to assail the queen, and 
the watchword she passed was to fan and keep alive to the 
utmost the general feeling of reprobation Avhich all the pro- 
scribed, on returning to France, aroused and spread abroad 
against the memoiy of Richelieu. This feeling was universal 
among the great families he had decimated or despoiled ; in 
the Church — too firmly repressed not to be unmindful ‘of its 
abasement; in the parliament — confined to its judicial func- 
tions, and aspiring to break through such limits. It was still 
alive in the queeiFs bosom, who could not have forgotten the 
deep humiliation to which Richelieu had subjected her, and 
the fate for which he had probably reserved her. These tactics 
succeeded, and on every quarter there arose, from the vio- 
lence, the tyranny, and, by a rebound against the creatures 
of Richelieu, a storm so furious that Mazarines utmost ability 
was taxed to allay it. 

IMadame de Chevreuse, therefore, supplicated the queen to 
repair the long-endured misfortunes of the Venddme princes 
by bestowing upon them either the admiralty, to which an 
immense power was attached, or the government of Brittany, 
which the head of the family, Cscsar de Vendorae, had formerly 
held, deriving it alike from the hand of his father, Henry IV., 
and from the heritage of his father-in-law, the Duke de Mer- 
cosur. This was nothing less than demanding the aggrandize- 
ment of an unfriendly house, and at the same time the ruin of 
tAvo families that had served Richelieu Avith the utmost de- 
votion, and Avere best capable of supporting Mazarin. That 
minister parried the blow aimed at him by the duchess by dint 
of address and patience ; neAm* refusing, always eluding, and 
summoning to his aid his grand ally, as he termed it — Time. 
Before Madame de Chevreuse’s return, he had found himself 
compelled to gain over the Vendomes and to secure them in 
his interest. On the death of Richelieu, he had strenuously 
contributed to their recall, and had since made them every 
kind of advance ; but he soon perceived that he could not 
satisfy them ^vithout bringing about his own destruction. 
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(Chatcauncuf) my place, by_ saying that she has still need of 
me for some short time.” "I am told that Madame dc 
Chcvrcusc directs secretly ^iladamc dc Vendomc (a pious 
person \rho has great influence over the bishops and convents), 
and gives her instructions, in onlcr that she may uot fall 
into error, and tliat all the machinery employed agaimt me 
may thoroughly answer Us purpose.” This la«t entry pro\cs 
that Madame dc Chcvrcnsc, without being in tire smallest 
degree possible a rfcVofe, hnew right ^Yol! how to make use 
of the parti dcrot ; which exercised great innucncc over Anne 
of Austria’s mind and gave serious uneasiness to ^tazarin. 

Though beaten upon several points, ^radamc dc Chcvrcusc 
did not consider herself vanquished. She encouraged and 
rallied her adherents by her high spirit and firm rcsolrc. The 
party strife went on — intrigues were multiplied — hut up to 
the cud of August, 1013 no change had taken place, though 
the acrimony of party feeling had become largely increased, 
rinding that she liad frnitks>ly employed insinuation, flat- 
tery, artifice, and every sj'ccicsof court intrigue, that daring 
spirit did not shrink from the idea of having recourse to 
other means of success. The former mistrcss of Cli.al.ais 
found small diflicuUy in acquiring sole sway over a faction 
composed of sccoiuhratc talents. She caressed it skilfully; 
and, uxtli the art of an experienced conspirator, she foment' d 
c'cry germ of f.dsc honour, of quintessential dcxotcdnc'?, and 
extravagant ra'lmc-s. Mnzarin, who, like Kichelicu, liad an 
admirable police, forcuanird of Madame dc ChcxrcMNfN 
manceuxrcs, fully comprehended tlic danger by which he was 
t!irc.itcnctl. >'o tn.xn could lunc Ikcu hotter iiiforuird a« to 
his exact poi-itioii than tlir cardinal; and the plan of the 
duchi'^s and the chiefs of the Impnriauls th'%cI{>|Hnl il»rlf 
clearly under Mazarin’a sliarj'-sightcdiic‘'S— eilticr by ihtir 
incc’^'ant and elaborately .concerted intrigues with the qnrrn, 
to make her nhandon a mini'ter to who'C j'aUcy 'he had t.ot 
tlioronghlv declared her adht**'mi, nr to treat that miai^ttrr 
us I.UMie' had done the Marshal d’.Vum-', and b» Mc‘!i!nr’''r, 
llarricrc, and Samt-Ybar, would haxc ►crrcil Ulchclscn. ll.«* 

• fWT<t, 0. tL 
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first part of tlic plan, not succeeding, tliey began to tliink 
seriously about the second, and Madame de Chevreuse, the 
strongest mind of the party, proposed with some show of 
reason to act before the return of the young hero of Rocroy, 
the Duke d^Enghien ,• for that conqueror once in Paris would 
unquestionably shield INIazarin. It was necessary, therefore, 

' to profit by his absence in order to strike a decisive blow. 
Success seemed certain, and even easy. They were sure of 
having the people with them, who, exhausted by a long war 
and groaning under a weight of taxation, would naturally 
welcome with delight the hope of peace and quiet. They 
might reckon on the declared support of the parliament, 
burning to recover that importance in the state of 
which Richelieu had deprived them, and which was then a 
matter of dispute with Mazariu. They had all the secret 
and even public sympathy of the episcopate, which, with 
Rome, detested the Protestant alliance, and demanded the 
restoration of that of Spain. The eager concurrence of the 
aristocracy could not be doubted for a moment; which ever 
regretted its old and turbulent independence, and whose 
most illustrious representatives, the Vendomes, the Guises, 
the Bouillons, and the La Rochefoucaulds were openly 
opposed to the domination of a foreign favourite, without 
fortune, without family, and as yet without fame. The 
princes of the blood resigned themselves to Mazariu rather 
than to liking him. The Duke d’Orleans was not remarkable 
for great fidelity to his frieuds,and the politic Prince de Conde 
looked twice ere he quarrelled with the successful. He 
coaxed all parties, whilst he clung to his own interests. His 
son w'ould follow in his fathePs footsteps, and he would be 
won over by being loaded with honours. The day following 
that on which the blow should be struck there would be no 
resistance to their ascendancy, and on the very day itself 
scarcely any obstacle. The Italian regiments of Mazarin 
were with the army ; there were scarcely any other troops in 
Paris, save the regiments of guards, the colonels of which 
were nearly all devoted to the Importants. The queen her- 
self had not yet renounced her former friendships. Her 
VOL. II. 33 
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been a nullity, it is true, in tlic fierce struggle ttIucIi liad 
just inaugurated the new reign so dazzlingly ; but a power of 
no slight weight was manifest in the sucecss which had 
followed his advent to office, and which proved to astoiiishc<l 
Europe that the victory of Rocroy was not a lucky stroke of 
chance. When every member of the council was opposed to 
the siege of Thionville, and when Tnrcnnc him<!clf, on being 
consulted, did not venture to declare his opinion on the 
subject, it was hlazarin who had insisted with an unflinching 
persistence that the victory of Rocroy should be profited by, 
and that France should extend her frontier to the bank of the 
Rhine. Tliat proposition, doubtless, first emanated from the 
young conqueror, but hlazarin had the merit of compre* 
bending, sustaining, and causing it to triumph. If no first 
minister had ever before been so served by such a general, 
neither bad general ever been so supported by such a minister ; 
and, thanks to both, on the 11th of August, whilst the chivalrous 
Iwporiantsc^hzusicd tlicir combined talents inputting a sliaroe* 
ful nffroiit upon the noble sister of tlic Iicro w ho l»ad just scr> c<l 
France so gloriously, and who was about furtlicr to aggrau- 
dirc it — wliilat they were displaying tlicir vapid and noisy 
eloquence in the salons, or sharpening their poniards in 
gloomy council-chambers, Tliionvillc, then one of the chief 
strongholds of the empire, surrendered after an obdinatc 
defence. Tims, tlic regency of Anne of Austria ojicncd under 
the most brilliant auspices. And, at the same time, the 
mini‘itcr to whom the queen owed so much, instead of die* 
tating to and presuming to govern her, vvas ever at her feet, 
and prodigal of that attention, respect, and tenderness to 
which she Iiad been hitherto a stranger. Far from npj earing 
to rcscmhle the melancholy and imperious Richelieu, Anne, 
perhaps might have recalled with ngrccahic emotion tt'C 
words of licr decoa^cil consort, I/)uis XIII., when he pre- 
sented Mnz.ari« to her for the fir^t time (in 1G31) or IfilO): 

He will phase vow, madame, l)ecau»c he |jc.irs a striking 
rvvTuhlanec to Uuekingham.” Rut It was Rnckingham with 
quite a iliflercnt kind of genius. She must indce»l lisrr 
shuddered when Mazarin placed before her all tlic jiroof* uf 
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the odious conspiracy formed against him. The most minute 
and confidential explanations ensued thereupon between them. 
It was now more than ever necessary for her to lift the 
mask,* to sacrifice to a manifest necessity the circumspection 
she was studious of preserving — to brave somewhat further 
the prattle of a few devotees of either sex ; and, at all events, 
to allow her prime minister to defend his life. Up to this 
moment, Anne of Austria hesitated, for reasons Avhich may 
be readily comprehended. Madame de Montbazoids inso- 
lence had already greatly irntated her, the conviction she 
acquired that numerous attempts at assassination had only 
by chance failed, and might be renewed, decided her ; and it 
was, therefore, towards the close of August, 1643 when the 
date of that declared ascendancy, open and unrivalled, must 
be certainly fixed, of hlazavin over Anne of Austria, The 
cardinal had never been displeasing to her, and he had begun 
to ingratiate himself during the month preceding the death 
of Louis XIII.; she named him prime minister about the 
middle of hlay — a little through individual liking, but more 
through political necessity. By degrees, the liking increased, 
and grew sufficiently strong to resist every assault. These 
conspirators, by proceeding to the last extremities, thereby 
making her tremble for Mazarines life, hastened the vic- 
tory of the happy cardinal ; and on the morrow of the last 
nocturnal ambush in which he was marked for destruction, 
Mazarin became absolute master of the queen's heart, and 
more powerful than Richelieu had even been after the Day of 
Dupes. 

About the time of this serious conjuncture, Mazarin was 
attacked with a slight illness, brought on by heavy labours 
and wearing anxieties, and an attack of jaundice having 
supervened, the cardinal jotted the following short but highly 
suggestive memorandum : — " La giallezza cagionata da sover- 
chio amove 

Madame de Motteville was in attendance on the queen 
when tidings of the abortive attempt at assassination brought 
a crowd of courtiers to the Louvre in hot haste to protest 
* “ Qviitarse la maschera,” Carnet, ii, p. 65. 
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of Saint-JIalo, she solicited an asjlum at tbc hands of the 
^larquis de Coetqucn. That noble and generous Breton 
gave her the hospitality -which was due to a woman in mi«. 
fortune. She did not abuse it, and after placing her jewels 
in his hands, as she had formerly done in those of La llochc- 
foucauld,* she embarked with her daughter, in the depth of 
winter, at Saint-lNIalo, on board a small vessel bound for 
Lartmoulb, wbcncc sbe purposed crossing over to Dunkirk 
and entering Flanders. But the English parliamentarian 
mcn*of-war were cruising off those shores. They met with, 
and took prisoner the wretched little bark, and carried her 
into the Isle of Wight. There Jifadamc do Chevrense w.as 
recognised j and as tlicy knew her to be a friend of the Queen 
of England, the Roundlicads were not loth to subject her to 
sufficiently rough treatment, and afterwards hand jlcro^c^ to 
Mazarin. Fortuuatcly, in the Governor of tlic Isle of "Wight 
she met with the Earl of Pembroke, whom she liad formerly 
known. The duchess appealed to his courtesy ;t and, thanks 
to his good offices, she obtained, with no little difficulty, pass- 
ports wbicU permitted her to gain Dunkirk, and tlicncc the 
Spanish Low Covintricg. 

She took up her abode for a short lime at Lirge, and 
applied herself to maintain and consolidate to the utmo'-t 
degree possible between the Duke de Lorraine, Austria, and 
Spain, an alliance which was the final resource of the hupor- 
tants, and the last basis of her own reputation and high 
standing. Mazarin, however, hasing got the upper hand, 
resumed all Ilichelicu's designs, and, like him, nmde sfrenu* 
ons efforts to detach Lorraine fronr Ins two allies. The 
duke was then madly c«.vrooured of the fair Beatrice ile 
Cus.ancc, Princess of Cantecroix. Maz.vriu laboured to 
gain over tbc lady, and he proj»o<cd to the nmbitiou' and 
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enterprising Charles IV. to break with Spain and march 
into Franche-Comte with the aid of France^ promising to 
leave him in possession of all he might conquer. He suc- 
ceeded in gaining over to his interest Duke Charleses own 
sistQi’, the former mistress of Puylaurens, the Princess de 
Phalzbourg, then greatly fallen from her former “ high es- 
tate and who gave him secret and faithful account of all 
that passed in the immediate circle of her brother. Mazarin 
required of her especially to keep him apprised of Madame 
de Chevreusc’s slightest movement. He knew that she was 
in correspondence with the Duke de Bouillon, that she dis- 
posed of the Imperial general Piccolomini by means of her 
friend i\Iadame de Strozzi, and even that she had preserved 
intact her sway over the Duke de Lorraine, despite the 
charms of the fair Beatrice. By the help of the Princess de 
Phalzbourg he watched eveiy step, and disputed with her, foot 
to foot, possession of the tickle Charles IV., sometimes victor, 
but very often the vanquished in this mysterious struggle. 

The advantage remained with Madame de Chevreuse. Her 
ascendancy over Charles IV. — the offspring of love, but sur- 
viving that passion, and more potent than all the later loves 
of that inconstant 'prince — ^retained him in the service of 
Spain, and frustrated Mazarin-’s projects. By degrees she 
became once more the soul of every intrigue planned against 
the French Government. She did not always attack it from 
without, . but excited interioi'ly diflSculties, which, like the 
heads of the hydra, were unceasingly springing forth. Sur- 
rounded by a knot of ardent and obstinate emigrants, among 
others by the Count de Saint- Ybar, one of the most I’esolute 
men of the party, she kept up the spirits of the remnant of 
the Importants left in France, and everywhere added fuel to 
the fire of sedition. Actuated by strong passion, yet mistress 
of herself, she preserved a calm brow amidst the wrack of the 
tempest, at the same time that she displayed an indefatigable 
activity in surprising the weak side of the enemy, leaking 
use alike of the Protestant and the Catholic party, sometimes 
she meditated a revolt in Languedoc, or a descent upon 
Brittany ; at others, on the slightest symptom of discontent 

VOL. II. 24 
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view to forgetfulness of the past. The cavaliers who before 
the tragi-coraedy of the Fronde had charged with the Prince 
de Conde at Rocroy, fought together like despcradoc'?, with 
oblivion of themselves. The Count Bnssy-Rabutin, La Roche- 
foucauld, and the Sevignes, though Frondeurs to the backbone, 
rather belonged to that mixed party which had wished to keep 
in with both the king and the Fronde — a party as discontented 
with the absolute authority to which the young Louis XIV. 
aspired, as with the public promoters of turhuleucc. From 
Madame de Sevigne’s letters wc may learn what regret n-as 
felt for the coadjutor, Cardinal de Retz, the Duke de Beau- 
fort, and the rest of the party of wearied and desperate men 
who sought to restrain and guide the sceptre-hand of tijc 
boy-king. Absolute power was, therefore, the offspriug of 
universd lassitude. 


II. 

SIADEMOISELLi: DE LA VALLIEHE AS DESCninED nV ItEU COV- 
TE5irOR.\niE8 — FiaST SEEN ny LOUIS XIV. at TItE TALVCE 
OF ST. CLOCD— DEEP AND L.\STINC IMPKESSION StADK CPUS' 
HER HEART BV THE YOU.NO KISO. 

Louise Franyoisc <lc la Bauroc Lc Blanc do la ValHcrc 
was born in 1GI4, in the centre of the gartlcn of Fmiice, 
near the gates of Tours, of n noble stem, originally from llic 
Bourhonnais and established in Tourainc. Having lo»t her 
father in childhood, she liad been brought up in the old 
cbfttcau of Blois, the residence of the king^s uncle, Gaston. 
Tlic mother of I^ouisc bad rcmarrictl with tlic dukc*s chief 
rnallre (VfiSlel, Jacques de Courtravol, Marquis de Saint- 
lUnny. At fifteen, when the English princess Ilrnriclta 
fom\c<l her court, on her mnmage with Philip d^Orlrans the 
king’s brother, Mademoiselle de la Vallicre was enrolled 
amongst the duchess's maids-of-honour. She was then a 
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childish-looking girl^ with only slightly regular features^ hut 
those features bore an expression • of ineffable sweetness. An 
air of languor, probably arising from physical delicacy, gave a 
somewhat peculiar charm to her slender figure, though she 
was slightly lame with one foot. It was upon her the well- 
known bitter line was penned — 

“ Soyez boiteuse, ayez quinze ans.” 

Added to this, all her companions praised her graceful, 
witty, animated, and at the same time amiable conversation ; 
full, also, as it was of those pungent sallies which frequently 
constitute the best feature of high-bred social intercourse. 

Somewhat later, the loveliness of Mademoiselle de la Val- 
liere became of a nature and quality so exquisite and tender 
that all contemporary writers are unanimous on the subject. 
The engravings or even painted portraits of her will hardly 
now convey a just idea of that species of beauty which was 
entirely her own.* Freshness and delicate brilliancy.of com- 
plexion, a vivacious yet soft and subdued manner, constituted 
an essential part of her fascination. She was very amiable,” 
writes Madame de Motteville, '' and her beauty had great 
fascination through the dazzling pink and white of her com- 
plexion, through the gentle glance of her blue eyes, and by 
the radiance of her glossy hair, which strikingly enhanced the 
lustre of her expressive countenance. Her soft gaze was 
accompanied by a touching tone of voice that went straight 
to the heart.” “ All about her, indeed, was in perfect harmony. 
Tenderness — the very soul of her nature — was attempered 
within her by a visible basis of virtue, klodesty, grace — a 
simple aud iugenuous grace, a modesty which won esteem — 
ravishingly inspired and directed every motion. Although 
slightly lame, she danced uncommonly well. Somewhat slow 
in her gait, when suddenly compelled, she could find her 
wings. Later, when the cloister grate had finally closed upon 
her, one of her greatest inconveniences and mortifications 

* Tho enamel miniature by Petitot in the Louvre can alone, perhaps, do 
justice to that sunny, animated, high-bred, radiant coimtcuance. 
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•would like it or no. Assuredly, the king has not directed 
her to come ! Heaven preserve me from being the king’s 
mistress ! But, if I vvere, I should feel very much ashamed 
to appear in the queen’s presence/ Having reached Guise, 
ilaria-Thercsa had forbidden anyone to set out before her, 
and gave a command to the soldiers which formed her escort, 
not to allow anyone to precede her, whosoever it might he. 
Madame dc la Vallierc, therefore, fell into the rear during 
some space. ' But,’ proceeds Mademoiselle, ’ as we ap- 
proached the king, who was thought to he on an adjacent 
eminence, she made her coachman drive through the fields, 
and trot as hard as the horses could go. The queen saw it, 

and, in a great rage, wished to have her stopped 

On arriving at the appointed placcj the king stayed a moment 
with the queen, and then went to see Madame dc la Vallierc, 
who did not make her appearance that evening. The ncit 
day she came to the queen’s mass. Although the coacli was 
full they were in a hurry to make room for her, and she 
dined nith the queen. Tlic ladies ate with her during tlio 
whole journey. M'o were two or three days at Avc-«ncs. 
l\Iadamc dc 2»Iontcspan allowed roe to play ; she lodged with 
Madame dc Montnusicr, in one of her apartments which 
was near the king’s chamber; and it was remarkcil that from 
a step between the two rooms, where tlicy had at first placed 
a sentry to guard the door which opened into the king’s 
quarters, that the 8,aid sentry had been rcmovctl, and she was 
still left below. The king often remained quite alone In his 
chamber there, and Madame dc Montespau did not follow the 
queen/ ” 

VVitcra of the present day have been very severe upon 
this episode of the journey to Avesnes ; it would seem, how- 
ever, that in that apparent want of n‘>pect of the Duche*' i(c 
la Vallierc towards Mari.a-Tl»crc«a there was only an im- 
pure of irrciistiblc gratitude, ami a pDof — the slrongot of 
all in a mind so naturally gentle — of a lo\e imshle longer to 
ri'^train itself at a moment when it felt it»tlf Tsgnrly mrusrtd 
by uncvi'ccte^l bounties; only lictowctl, fK-rliaps, with a vi'-w 
to divcmblc tlic prcmcditsled retreat of her impcrviyn lottf. 
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And those fears were not groundless^ since it was at that 
very moment that this royal favourite was henceforth and 
wholly displaced by another — the veiy same person who had 
spoken so censoriously on the occasion of poor La Valliere 
inopportunely presenting herself before the queen at La Fere 
— Madame de Montespau. 


IV. 

THE FIRST FAVOURITES OF LOUIS XIV. MADEMOISELLES ELIZA- 

BETH TERNAN AND DE LA MOTTE d’aRGENCOURT — OLYMFE 
AND MARIE MANCINI. 

Louis XIV.^ a prince of the line descending from Henry the 
Great, had both Italian and Spanish blood in his veins, thi’ough 
Marie de’ Medici, his grandmother, and Anne of Austria, his 
mother. This origin may, perhaps, account for his fervid 
love of the sex, and that chivalrous spirit which somewhat 
toned down the otherwise Titanesque ardour of his impulsive 
nature. His education, confided to Perefixe, bishop of Rhodez 
— somewhat neglected if scanned from the literary stand-point 
in France which dates from the middle of the Fronde troubles 
— had been perfect so far as regarded all that bodily exercises 
could do for his personal graces. He rode admirably, was 
an excellent swordsman, and his diligent perusal of the 
Spanish tales and romances had initiated him thoroughly in 
all their thousand exploits in the field of gallantry. He 
excelled in the knack of craftily placing a ladder of silken 
rope under a balcony, and escalading from terrace to terrace, 
until the apartments of his mother’s maids-of-honour were 
invaded. He danced with an appropriate grace in all the 
court festivals, rattled the dice fearlessly, and kept up the 
ball of life right royally, so that altogether Anne of 
Austria was extravagantly proud of her magnificent son and 
monarch. 
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so La Fontaine^ terms him — that of absolute monarchy in 
France. No traces, scarcely even remembrance of the Fronde, 
or what remained of it, so lately lurking in the sheltering 
shades of the Marais, could now be met with. -The heroes of 
those days were either dead or dispersed : the coadjutor, 
Cardinal dc Retz, had condemned himself to an umbrageous 
solitude in order to pay his debts, where the only consolation 
he had uas derived from an active correspondence nith a few 
devoted friends, and the Marchioness dc Sevigne, his kins- 
woman.t Tlicrc he wrote his Memoirs, whilst cherishing 
tender recollection in his heart and deep regret in his soul. 
"When a cause to which a man has dc\otcd himself is lost, 
he often seeks consolation in describing the stirring scenes 
he has passed through : — a soothing retrogression to one's 
youth and fresh feelings. Solitude invests itself with such 
reminiscences, and our life is thus, as it were, mentally for 
the moment renewed. So, therefore, did Dc Retz pea his 
Memoirs, nhilst the Duke dc llcaufurtt went to figlit the 
Turks upon a distant shore, in the scnicc of the lno^t serene 
rcpuldic of Venice. The new and rcstrictivq system of 
Ivouis not lc.avmg verge enough for tho'*c uncontrona!)Icand 
ad^ enturous spirits who could only breathe in the tem^vestnous 
atmosphere of |x)pular commotions, the more fiery Froiidcurs 
sought death in foreign countries, when their natiic land no 
longer throhbwl with tlic feverish convulsions of civil Mar. 

Tlie loves of Louis and Mademo»«clle dc la Vallierc belonged, 
it may be reiiiarkeil, to t!ic time of the Fronde; they were 
conncctctl «uh Saiiit-Gcrm.'uu, his minority, and the regency 
of Anne of Austria ; with that queen’s maids-of-hunour, nnd 
Henrietta of Knglaml ; witli the mottsytielturcs, and the been* 
tioiH allurenicnls of a court — it«clf half Frondctir. With llic 
more enduriug p.xs^ion fur Madame de Montespan then, and 

• I’orlc n. “ tmtri'rr CI» c!.* itjixlrr,** • 

fit le n to tH* Ih'Ve dr Ma.r#- 

t MiUta? dr N.-iii.rjr» IjcttrT*.*’ |«»rt 1. f*;.« d-JT* trr 

f -ntd r *f d- U(ti. 
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tlic nionaroliy of Louis a new epoch was ahnui to com- 
inenee — tliat of an ahsolufc, nia;inin(u;ntj and alinosL Oriental 
ride. The kina^ now found himself so unrestricted in every 
nay, jiolitieal and doinestie. as to he able to indulge his most 
unbridled caprices; to do that uliieh was entirely illegal, com- 
mit open adultery, and live in public intercourse with his 
marrii’d mistresses. On all sides he found his path beset by 
flatterers, poets, and jiainters ready to deify his passions, 
like those of the Babylonian kings : by them he was glorified 
as Jupiter, whose nod shook all khiropc, or as the youthful 
Apollo driving his radiant ear, followed by troops of the 
lovely and obedient hours — or rather jierhaps houris. 

I'Vanj’oise-AthenaYs do Kochcehonart-iMortemart belonged 
to a race illustrious by its antiquity, and still more by a 
certain /our (Pfsprit^ jieenliar to the !Mortcmarts, which had 
jiassed into a proverb. At twenty she had espoused a Gascon 
gentleman, the ^rarcjuis dc Montespan, and became distin- 
guished in the great world by “honourable sentiments, and 
strict propriety of conduct,’’ and lived altogether in such good 
report as to give little promise of furnishing another royal 
favourite to France. Appointed lady of the palace to the 
infanta-queen by the favour of the Luke d’Orlcans, on her 
first appearance at court, her remarkable loveliness and ready 
wit did not receive that attention which they afterwards ob- 
tained from its magnificent master, whose fancy happened to 
be then otherwise occupied. She thought onl}' of pleasing the 
queen, like Scheherazade, by relating amusing tales, or whiling 
awa}', by her pleasant jocularity and nutty saying^, the long 
hours passed in expectation by Maria-Theresa — who, it is well 
known, always awaited the king’s return to the royal apart- 
ments ere retiring to rest. She had generally a long time 
thus to wait, for ho frequently jiasscd a great portion of the 
night in reading despatches, the contents of which La Valliere 
— who, by the way, did not mpddle with politics — might have 
readily revealed to him. To this exemplary assiduity, to these 
delicate and devoted attentions, the lady of the palace added 
a piety — she took the sacrament once every week — whieh 
fairly enchanted the queen. However, notwithstanding this 
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triumph of their pestilent maxims. La Fontaine, Molicrc, 
and Boileau placed tbeir genius at the sen'iec of the hinges 
evil passions; and in return they received gratifications and 
encouragement at his hands ; they, in fact, constituted 
themselves his poets. 

The influence of ^fadarac dc Tklontcspan was very con* 
sidcrable in the choice of ministers of state; slic contributed 
greatly to weaken Colbcrt*s power — who was firmly devoted to 
iSIadcmoisclle dc la VnlHcrc and the early love of the king — 
which dated from the fall of Fouquet. TIic somewhat bourgeois 
ideas and ways of Colbert were not in hannony with the 
supercilious and self-glorifying manners of Madame dc 
^lontcspan. The haughty marchioness had never reflected 
tipon what a stupendous work that was of the finance 
minister — or even the realization of a thought of liis—which 
had for its object and was in exact relation witli tlic great- 
ness of the monarchy, as well as tlic glory and power of the 
French king. 

The new war cntcrctl upon hy Louis XIV. owed its origin 
to ^ladamo dc Montespan^s ascendancy, and was a rexenge 
for her wounded pride. TJic Dutch h.ad insulted the Great 
Monarch — abased by the influence of a fallen woman,” as 
their pamphlets phrased it. The p.iss.agc of the Rhine coin- 
cided xvitli the taking of Antwcrji and the rapid march upon 
Amsterdam. It wan necessary therefore to puni’-h that indo- 
lent republic of traders and p.imphlctccrs. The .Mnrchioncdi 
de Montespau could not endure to see the sun of TiOuIs the 
Great ob«curc<l. IIis reign was that of the court nobility, 
xvhich had *<iiccccilcd that characterized hy the expres^ixe terfu 
of Verprit gentilhomiue. It was a gallant siglit to bcliold nil 
that cavalcade of noble seigneurs set out alert and joyous for 
the ward. Madame de Moulcspan was as it were, the ex- 
jircs'ion of the race, in its form, spirit, and elegance. Sjinmg 
from the wpjkcr world of rank and title, she l)ecamc not otdy 
goxliU*s« supreme of the king’s hou<choId, but wa^ the iiidpira* 
tioii of nm'ketfcw, ligfit cavalry, and gendarmr*. Her glance 
in'piretl them wiih victory, and her voire eoriirnaii'lnl il» 
txhievement. M'lnldt the character of tl»e Roman woman »» 
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highly exalted throughout our classical authors, it seems for- 
gotten that in the castles and manor-houses of the mediaeval 
nobility and gentry of Europe there existed and was signally 
displayed the like kind of devotion, accompanied at the same 
time by less ostentation and infinitely more grace. 

Under the sway of Madame de Montespan, Versailles en- 
tirely changed its aspect. The new buildings were designed 
and erected upon the highest level there, as an addition to the 
old bunting chateau. At the base of those bnildiugs vast 
stairs of marble led on one side to the fountain of Neptune, and 
on the other to the lake dug out by a regiment of Swiss guards.* 
Below the orangery stood a sheet of still, pellucid water, in 
which the swans mirrored themselves ; whilst orange, pome- 
granate, and lemon trees yielded the perfume of their rich blos- 
soms under shelter of the woods of Satory. In the centre, a vast 
avenue, terminated by a lake or canal, was used for fetes by 
torchlight ; and right and left stretched the park, intersected 
with avenues and plantations. In a conspicuous spot was 
2Dlaced a statue of the Hunting Diana in Ionian Marble, and 
in its features were reproduced those of Mademoiselle de la 
Valliere — the king wishing to recall the memory of those mys- 
terious rendezvous at Versailles with the gentle girl, who, when 
chaste as Diana, had from those thickets launched her arrows 
and then retired within the shade of their deepest solitude. 
The gardens of Versailles became altogether a myth, or rather 
a royal idyl, recited in honour of Louis XlV.f The pagan idea 
breathed there in marble, and revealed itself in the admirable 
group of the Bath of Apollo ; the sun-god bearing the fea- 
tures of his Most Christian Majesty” Louis the Dieudonne. 
The nymphs surrounding him, in like manner reproduced 
the attributes of those earthly divinities which ministered to 
his amours and caprices, “ the god of day being attended 
by Yas, favow'ite nymphs, who bathe him with perfumes.”J 
After the plan projected by Mansard, there ought to have 


^ Louis XIV. made a few changes, which remain at the present day as he 
left them, 

I Description de Versailles, par ordre du roi, 1697. 
j This group is still called Les Bains d’ Apollon. 
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However tliat miglit be, Madame Searron found it per- 
emptorily rcccssary to obtain some employment whereby to 
gain a liveliliood. She was willing, therefore, to evpatriate 
herself to secure itj and nlicn declaring her readiness to 
go to any part of tlie world, if she could by that means 
secure a respectable position m some great household, she 
was wont to say, heart is perfectly free, would always 
be so, and will ever remain so” — a cold and arid declara- 
tion, savouring not a little of spitcfulncss and irrcflcction. 
” One ought to reckon very little upon mankind,” she wrote 
about the same time j “ when I ncedctl nothing I could have 
obtained crcrytliing, and now that I am in want of every- 
thing, T get only refusals.”* 

rersevering in her suit to the king about tlm pension, she 
showed much flattery and ob«cquioustjes« townnls Madame 
de iMontespan j for, writing to Madame dcThiangc to procure 
her an interview with the royal favourite, sIjp windn npwitlj 
the honejed phrase — ^‘that 1 nmy not reproach nivself with 
having quitted Frauec before seeing the Man-el of Jicaufy" 
— that marvel of heauty being, he it rcmemhcri'<l, rfouldy an 
adulteress; a condition of life not at nil in aecortlanee with 
the scrupnlons fa«tidiou^nc«s of Madame Searron’* outward 
bchanour, or tlic singular rigidity of tliat ajioslnle Cal- 
vinist’.* subsequent moral code. Notwithstanding, however, 
all her flattery of the ^Fontf^pau, finding that her jictitions 
to the king and her memoriaU to his ministers had one and 
nil remained without reply, tlic widow determined to accept 
a proi>o<al made by the Princess de Nemours, that slie sliouhl 
accompany her to Lisbon on the occasion of her marriage 
witli tile Infante Alphonso of llraganza, in the capacity of 
secretary and comjmniou ; with the rca'onahle prospect of a 
good match and an apjiointmrnt as lady-oMionour. 

An audience of the kini, however, was at la't obtained, 
and by it the rotomlion of the pcn«ion of two hundred 
pistoles, lionis XIV. even deigning to add to that favour «omt* 
few gracious words whicli, on certain occasions, he Lticw so 
well how to bellow. The friendly grivting of tliC moiiftfeli 
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■vras .owing to a negotiation brought to a successful issue by 
Madame de Thiange on behalf of Madame ScaiTOUj through 
the intercession of Madame d^Albret. It has been mentioned 
that a certain mystery attended the birth of the first ofispring 
of Madame de Montespan — the king not daring then to own 
that she was the mother of his children.* The Duke de 
Maine, about three years old and sicklj^, had, with a sister 
younger than himself, been put out to nurse. This secret 
it was determined to reveal to Madame Scarron, and confide 
to her cai’e the education of those two children. It was ne- 
cessary to deceive the nurses as to their parentage, carefully 
screen them from the prying eye of the court, and Madame 
de Montespan believed the Widow Scarron perfectly capable 
of keeping such a secret. The- Duke de Vivonne, who stood 
highly in her esteem, and was a frequenter of Ninon de 
FEnclos^ house, begged her to accept the offer, Ninon backed 
the duke by saying, that really she ought to refuse him 
nothing.-*^ 

Tradition will have it that the widow was unwilling to 
accept the charge save under the king’s own command ; but 
it is reasonalde to suppose that this condition was not rigo- 
rously exacted, Madame Scarron having too much pene- 
tration and intelligence not to foresee the vast perspective 
that opened before her in the great secret thus confided to 
her. The matter was therefore settled, and the voyage to 
Lisbon abandoned, greatly to the displeasure of the affianced 
princess.f 

Madame de Montespan’s patronage of the Widow Scarron 
was not altogether disinterested ; it was rather a matter of 
mutual convenience. The cautious, serious, self-contained de- 


The first child, horn in 1669, had only lived three months. Louis had fonr 
children afterwards by Madame de Montespan: — 1, The Duke de Maine; 2, 
the Count de Vexin ; .3, Mademoiselle de Nantes ; 4, Mademoiselle de Blois. 

f Mademoiselle d’Aumale, daughter of the Duke de Nemours, of the house 
of Savoy, was married to the heir-apparent of the Portuguese crown. This 
■wrong-minded, restless, and intriguing woman bestowed her afiections on Don 
Pedro, the brother of her consort, and eventually through her machinations 
accomplished the latter’s imprisonment as a lunatic ; a measure which his own 
intemperate passions rendered only too easy of accomplishment. She became 
the wife of his successor under the sanction of a papal bull. 
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ill-starred Diana became a mother, and the ordeal entailed 
upon her by maternity was such as to rapidly undermine her 
health and deteriorate her beauty. "With Ins usual selli$lmcss, 
the loss of Louis’ love followed the loss of her attractions. 
ITJicn the dyin^j favourite became conscious that but few hours 
of tliis life remained to her, she solicited as a last favour tliat 
she might see the king once more. Louis XIV. hail the 
barbarity to refuse her earnest request. TJjc royal sciu-mdist 
had a horror of death-beds, and was naturally averse to bo 
brought in close contact with subjects of self-reproach. On 
this occasion, however, his confessor ventured to expostulate; 
and at length the remorse-stricken seducer was induced to 
grant the wish of the heart-broken victim of his pronigacy. 
He found her '‘faded, shnmk, and ghastly — all unlike the 
radiant idol uhom for a few brief months lie hail worshipped ; 
and, selfish egotist as he was, he could not restrain his tear*. 
Her glazing eyes ucrc fixed upon liis countenance, her 
chammy hand gr.aspe<l convulsively his o»n; her livid Iiji< 
quivcrctl in the last efibrt at speech, as she besought lilm to 
jiay ofi' her debts, and soincUmcs rcmcml>cr licr. l/ouis |ir(». 
mised all she asked ; and, sinking back exhausted, she gapped 
out a few indistinct words to the cficct tiiat she sbouhl die 
liappy, as she had seen the king shed tears at her fatc.”'^' 

The death-bed of this votUhful favourite of the epicurean 
monarch indicted a kcci\ though tnmsitory pang upon his 
pleasure-hardened heart. Xcverlhcle^'*, it siifTierd to give 
the dcath-blou to lus fa«t-w.'m»iig ancctioti for Mad.ime tie 
Hontespan. The unfeeling exultation she had niaii(fr«tcd 
at her rival’s decease scxcred the last link of the no longer 
roseate chain, which the monarch had found bitterly more 
and more nc.irisonie to him. Such n mortal ngmny — siicb a 
closing scene, uitlioul repentance, andahno^t nitlioiit bop* — 
made a deep impresision for a while tnen upon Ids cgu’.i-t!c 
nature, .and wliich nniountctl to sometliiug like Mni r'C ; 
wliiUl his Ix-lter fuclings rcioUcd ogaiint the hcartb''* ►■.•II- 
gratulation of the very woman by who*c means he'lu l l-ecu 
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involved in so tropical a catastrophe. Nor was his horror at 
licr onlra"cons conduct lessened bv a rntnonr which reached 
his cars, and whicli the Princess Pulatiuc pointedly alludes 
to in her memoirs, tiiat the imhappy young duchess died 
from poison, which she herself asserted had been adminis- 
tered to her through the machinations of i\radanic dc 
I\ronlespan. The niece of the latter, !Madamc dc Caylus, 
denies that assertion, and stigmatizes it as a shameful 
calumny ; but, however that might be, it is quite clear that 
the beauty and wonder of a brief season was soon forgotten 
amid the new pleasures and new interests by which she was 
succeeded. "^Thc j)oj)ulacc only regretted the brilliant spec- 
tacle of her gorgeous coacli, with its eight cream-coloured 
liorses, for she had neither sympathized in their sorrows nor 
relieved their necessities;’" adjilc the coin-tiers merely re- 
membered the profusion of her entertainments and the splen- 
dour of her saloons, and looked forward with confidence to 
the reign of a new favourite, who might once more .supply 
them with the .same luxuries. ”t 


XL 


THi: w’inow scAiiaox cur.ATr.n .WAacinoxess ni: maixthxox 
— aivALUY or THU MAUcnioxr.ssr.s nr. moxtusvan and 
MAIXTC.VOX — THCIK DAILA' QUAHnnr.S TIIU LATTCU AT>- 

roiXTUi) MisTiinss or tiii: uom;.s to thu DAurnixnss — 
Tin: Kcw TAVouiuTi:, raoMi’Tr.D i$y tiic oi.ckgy, rk- 

SOLVeS TO BRIXG LOUIS XIV. TO KBrUXTAXCR SIIK CAUSES 

A KUrTUIlE IIETWEEX THE KIXG AXI) MADAME DE MONT- 
ESFAX, ■WHO QUITS THE COURT. 

Thus had a strange caprice of fate brought into close rela- 
tions two Avomen who were leading a widely dificrent mode 

* "You must imagine her,” writes Stadanio do Sovignd, in lior own charm- 
ing and epigrammatic vein, “ precisely the revorso of tho little violet whicli hid 
itself among the horhage, and ivhich hhishcd alike to he a mistress, a mother, 
and a ducliess.” t “ Siccic dc Louis XIV." 
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of tlic princes and princesses, and t!»at being desirous of 
keeping the Count dc Toulouse srith ber, the king had had 
liim fetched away. It is said that site flew into such a furious 
rage as to make a great outcry, and even to say several tUiup 
nhich it would not he even prudent to repeat, if, indcctf, it 
were true that she had said them. She has set out from 
Paris as if ou her road to Foiitcsrault.” 

Thougli a hasty and intemperate woman, there was some- 
thing noble and generous in the cbaraclcr of Madame dc 
Montwpaji j and when she Icarnctl that the king rcfu'ctl to 
let her liavc tlm custody of his children, the fallen favourite 
resolutely shut herself up mth one of her younger daughters, 
then suffering from a dangerous attack of small.jxjv, carcl«s 
of the risk to her own bcanty from cont.agioiJ. Her pride, 
however, remained dccjdy wouiidctl ; for she considered the 
conduct of Madame dc M.'iintcnon ns a cold and calculated 
treason, uhich had obtainotl a stealthy triumph orcr her m 
the favour of the great king. Already the quick-witted 
^lortcmart divined that, in his iiimo4 licart, Iiouis XIV. 
iKrlongcil to the strung-mindcil widow. The latter, true to 
her nmtm that “ there is nothing more clever than nn iirr- 
proachahle conduct,'’ had the sujHTior nhiliiy to jiltatl sue- 
i*c>sfully the cau«e of virtue niid religion. It was til the 
same lime the lofiic't mode of ousting her haughty rival. 
The episode o{ the vmhappy young Duchess dc ronlangcs, 
which scncil to comjihcntc the imbroglio, al»o luli^d to 
bring alKJUt the dciiourocnt. Mad.mic dc Monlfspaii saw 
clearly enough the anomalous jxjsaion of the fair trio of 
favourites in their then relation to I<ouis XIV. " The king 
h.as now thnx* nuUn’s-es,” she oucd.sy rxckviuml, furiutisly { 

“ I in name, that girl roiitangcs m fact, and jou In heart.” 
It Mai time, therefore, that the nhould di*apj<*ar from I'ourt; 
K> she looV her dcjariuru nullenly and wralhfullr, h'aiing 
the arena frrc to hrr \»ctofi->us nval, who •till, hostter, K«-hl 
nil ffjmvc'cal jn-tiion with irgard to the king, hut alfva'ly 
lookitl up<!a a.s of the highest mij’ortancc in the cyts of all. 
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XII. 

CHARACTER AND SWAY OF MADAME DE MONTESPAN CHANGE 

OF POLICY OF LOUIS XIV. THROUGH THE LEAGUE OF AUGS- 
BURG RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS MADAME DE MAINTENON 

PERSUADES THE KING TO REVOKE THE EDICT OF NANTES 
PROSCRIPTION OP THE CALVINISTS. 

Bitterly as tlie Marcliioness de Montespan must have felt 
her banishmeut from courtj and, with the complete ascendaney 
of Madame de Maintenon, the king’s firm determination never 
again to regard his former favonrite in any other light than 
that of a friend and the mother of his children, her long 
experience of Louis’ cliaracter must have gradually prepared 
her for such a termination to the relations which had so long 
existed between them. The final blow to her sway, and 
the invidious delivery of it by her successful rival at the 
king’s command, was nevertheless deeply and severely felt by 
the high-spirited Morteraart. She had been long painfully 
conscious of the decay of her influence ; but the mortification 
of the ambitious woman was doubly enhanced by the reflec- 
tion that she ow^ed her fall mainly to the newly-acquired 
ascendancy over Louis of a woman whom she had herself 
rescued from destitution, and in whose behalf she had 
sedulously sought to overcome the deep-seated repugnance 
of her roj'al lover. The contrast in the characters of these 
two celebrated favourites affords a curious study of the 
varied idiosyncrasies of the feminine mind. In the ideas 
and projects of Madame de Montespan there was an abun- 
.dajme of all that was generous, brilliant, and grandiose — 
peace, war, fetes, carrousels — everything that was noble, 
magnificent, and vainglorious. The splendours of Versailles 
manifested that sovereignty of the arts, that perception of 
beauty in form and colour, which during the heyday of her 
favour had been then inaugurated so signally. With the reign 
of Madame de Maintenon everything was about to take 
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hare sliown but little demon^stration of fcclin" : Iicr ficrcrt* 
and rigidly religious ideas wot admitting of tlio«c tender and 
loving sensibilities vrliicb despair wrings from the lieart* of 
most when placed fare to face with dcallu Her eves re- 
mained dry, and her countenance resigned before the decree of 
Heaven. Madame dc Illaintcnon, a Homan Catholic hy con- 
version, was doubtless a Calvinist in form and spirit, and hnd 
prcscn'cd that cold and*cnicl scrutiny of mankind, well as 
that stem resignation to the will of Providence which belongs 
to the school of Calvin. During bis lo!ig agony, and through- 
out which c\crTtbing was set in order with the nio^t heroic 
fortitude by the king whilst owniting tljc last dread summons, 
Madame dc ^faintenon played only a secondary part. Hnd 
she been indeed the lawful wife of the monarch, would she 
not have enacted a very difTerent ]>aTi? I^onis XIV, only 
spoke of the future that awaited Ins race to the ynnthful 
scion who was nlxnit to sneered him, to the Diihe of Or- 
leans, the future regent, and some few of his oM friends. 
As for Madame dc Maintenon, be Iwdr her only a cold rdtrn, 
coupled with a summons to join him s}<r<lily in the tnmh* 
Two days after the breath bad left the l>ody of I*onis XIV., 
Madame de Mamtrnon w.ns seen very calmly and carefully 
amvnging tbc furniture of her chamlier in lirr faTouritr 
asylum of St. Cyr, and n*"iilating, as its superior, tb'' ibities 
of that coinent. Then' she reccuetl some visits of rrri*. 
mony — from the regent, to tel! her that her pension wouhl 
Ik: eonlinued to her, and she was al«o vidlnl by some of the 
pntict*'*<*s, who were w ell dispon'd tonsnl* one who ha^l f'^n 
the king’s cnmpsmon for s<> many years, and the p'iTcror''s 
of his h-gitiinateil children. In that sohtule of St, (’yr, 
.Ifct/of/je la Sujy^nnrrf ivn’.sinni in t»rtf alnwt tfi'* rutirr 
dav, unless some jicrson of s'oiiseqner.cc came to vi^i*. lirr, as it 
were to gase on a wreck of a past age. ^ Time swiftly, 

and the spinl of the f>r\l avm %o wiMy difcTrn! ? 

• - n e-s *»•*»" s-^ •’*'» *r* '*■ •' •* 

JU'vU-,# >!• tS s<fT I *1 ro->- » -f *>-*■ «» 

» *^ it * t'* tJfHt 

t Tt «('/*/ t-'l iL«> «.!*.{ t t -4 

•wjJ.-i.'j r. 'i'.’t • ’Ves'tO.S. 
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The system inaugurated by Law, the financier, succeeded, Avitli 
all the bold and brilliant features of tlie regency, and the 
court took little heed of her death when it occurred at the 
age of seventy- eight.* How little did the eighteenth cen- 
tury resemble the seventeenth — the spirit, grandeur, and even 
manners were changed ! After Mademoiselle de la Valliere 
— the time of the Fronde — all youth, joy, and hope j after 
Madame de Montespan — the expression of conquest and 
glory — had come jHadame de Mainteuon, who had recalled 
the king to a sense of duty and the necessity of repentance 
and salvation — calling the old man’s attention to the fact 
that from the Chateau de Marly could be descried the great 
Capetian piles which shrouded the vaults of Saint-Denis ; 
and that solemn menace constituted her strength and main- 
tained her power. 

* Madame de Maintenon died 15th April, 1719. 
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Tlie faction opposed to his rights, aud uhich Bcstnchc^ had 
created and for a long time directed, still subsisted in spite 
of the disgrace of the old courtier. Other leaders Iiad 
succeeded him in his arduous career, but the moment had 
not yet arrived ^vhen the uniou of new interests or the efforts 
of new factions cemented by the audacious Macliiavcllism of 
Catherine were to render that princess sufficiently |)owcrful 
to precipitate her unfortunate husband from the throne. 

Henceforward, full ofher schemes, slic flattered all vanities, 
all prejudices — scduccfl t!»e nobles, tlic clergy, the people, 
ami mixed up political intrigues with affairs of the heart; for 
it must he remarked that the success of her ambitious plans 
never cost her the sacrifice of any vice and that her verj* 
corruption created her grandeur. Di«gn«tcd siitli her 
husband— ‘a smoker, a clrunkanl, and a gatnotcr— and Prt'k- 
ing comiKjnsation in illicit indulgences, she had in a short 
time progressed far. I’onr or fi»c lovers had sueccwlcd cacln 
other in the arm* of this young grand*duc!ir*s, already a 
woman strojig in her temperament, and who feeling keenly, 
projKjrlione<l her coij«olatlons to her nuliappinr**. The first 
was Sergius SoUikoff, chamljcrlain of the ['riricr, and by him 
ordered to nmu*c his wife witli ingenious fisti^.als during the 
languor of n feignc<l malady. The penetrating canof^iiy of 
the courtiers di‘Co>crc<l tlic mystery of these amours ; l.nw. 
ever, the en'ronter)- of tlir two losers nuK-ktsl at the Hupldlty 
of tlic prince. Irritaicrl at the aceu^atiorrs with which 
malevolence, as I’ctcr imagincrl, pursunl his faronritr, he 
defet.dctl Ids chamlKTlatu, and maintainnl Intu m oflicr, 
oniidsl the bitter deri»Jon of the whole court. IHIralirlh 
was a!«o the more easily persuader!, iKs'ause she trouUcil 
hrfscir little al>oul morals prusided there was no sranda!,aml 
lubricity wa* ma*kc«l by ^omc bigotry. 

Soltikoff nbioctl a fortune »o complaisant. Iklnrd and 
happy, he grvw »ndi*Cfcct, rxcitnl jealousy, and »4w hiju'vif 
in an in»tant <wrrtl»ri>wn. KliraWth cnilly Innnhei! l.;ni 
from crnirt, and he dnnl tit ctile. Ills dii^^r^.s? wai t!.r work 
f'f Chancellor lUniiu-rlicff, wl.o «lfsirr 1 to elianr*’ fro'n th^ 
fAiourite la the t:uittrr--dr*tn»T the formtr ta ca tie 
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latter, in order to maintain himself in all the offices he had 
accumulated in his own hands, and which made him the most 
powerful man in the empire. - 

It is said that Catherine regretted her first lover, till the 
young Poniatowshy, who was to be the second, appeared at St. 
Petersburg, and soon occasioned Soltikoff to be forgotten. 
Handsome, gallant and lively, he speedily engaged the affec- 
tions of the youthful and amorous grand-duchess. The 
happiness of Stanislaus Pouiatowsky was still more ephemeral 
than that of his predecessor, probably because he was more 
indiscreet. His fatuity exceeded all bounds. Elizabeth 
ordered him to quit Russia, aud he obeyed ; but the passion 
of the grand-duchess and the policy of Pestucheff soon 
caused him to return. Poniatowsky re-appeared at St. 
Petersburg in the quality of minister plenipotentiary of the 
Republic and King of Poland at the court of the Empress 
Elizabeth. Henceforward throwing aside all modesty and 
prudence, Catherine never quitted her lover ; and was so 
little reserved in her connexion, that all the Russians 
accused the young Pole of being the father of her second 
child, the Princess Anne, of whom the grand-duchess was 
soon confined, and who died almost in her birth.* 

At this time the Empress Elizabeth — completely brutified 

It is well Imown that Catherine, when seated on the Imperial throne, 
rewarded her lover with the crown of Poland. His disastrous reign evinced 
that love, in bestowing a crown, is as blind as favour in distributing places and 
bonours. Stunislaus was the most amiable of men, but tlio weakest of kings. 
How was it possible that so pusillanimous a being should for a moment have 
gained the esteem of Europe ? Yet by whom was he not admired ? What 
contradiction hotiveen his sentiments, his language, and his conduct ! At the 
last diet the generous Kuncio Kamar said to him publicly on seeing him waver, 
" What, sir ! are you no longer the same who said to us, when signing the 
ConsliluUon of the 3rd of lilay, ‘ May my hand jjorish rather tlian subscribe 
anything contrary to this ?’ All Europe charges you with being Catherine’s 
king: justify lier at least for having put the sceptre into your baud, by show- 
ing that you are capable of wielding it.” Yet only a few days after, the 
unworthy Stanislaus signed that compact which dismembered Poland for the 
second time, and by ^vhich he formally acknowledged himself factious and rohel- 
lious, in cstaldishing a rational constitution, which gave him, ns a king, more 
authority, and promised his nation more hapj)iness and freedom. It n-as not, 
however, without rchietancc that Ijc signed. He said to .Siever.s, who conjured 
him to rc})air to Grodno to head the confederates, “ I will never be guilty of 
Eudi baseness. Let the empress take back her crown .- let her send me to 
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cause for a short time she had conducted a diplomatic and 
political marriage. Catherine’s friend resembled her, as her 
sister did the emperor, in her habits and morals : she enjoyed 
life as much, and after the same fashion, as the empress and 
like her ^vas idolized by the world and by cheaply bought 
men of letters. In the time of the Empress Elizabeth, 
Catherine had already conspired with BcstuchcfT against her 
husband, of which Peter tliought he possessed such decisive 
proofs that he excepted the cx-chatjcellor from the operation 
of the general amnesty for political offences which he pro- 
claimed on his accession, and expressly declared this as his 
reason for the exception. 

Peter’s conduct towards his wife is perhaps the clc.arest 
proof of that unsoundness of mind which was always more 
or less perceptible: now impelling him to tlic adoption of 
extravagant and senseless measures, now causing him to fall 
into a state of the greatest timidity and irresolution. Some* 
times he appeared wholly unconcerned about her priialc life, 
allowed himself to be deceived respecting her pregnancy, paid 
her debts, made her presents of estates, and increased her 
yearly income ; sometimes again he threatened Iicr witli a 
cloister, and spoke publicly of her conduct in the strongest 
and coarsest terms. In fact, it was not long before 
Poniato«ski had a successor in the ofrections of the grand- 
duchess ; a third intrigue engaged Catherine before the death 
of the Empress Elizabeth, and no one doubted it at the court. 

Gregory Orloff, this new lover, occupied a low rank in the 
gnanls j but if he had not the advantage of iIIu«trious birth, 
nature had endowed him with compensating gifts, in a mas- 
culine beauty and intrepid character. Catherine had visited 
him regularly by night, in the small houic in which he 
resided in the neighbourhood of the AVintcr Palace; she had 
confided to him her most secret designs, and had made him 
the most determined of the conspirators. The five brothers 
OrlolT formctl the centre of this conspiracy, among whom 
Gregory pkaycil the chief pari. The necompliccs of thr*c 
scandalous adulirrics became the tiatural promoters of her 
u5Ur|iation ; for the distance is small, for a subject, between 
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dishonouring the bed of a king, and raising his hand against 
his throne. Peter III., in fact, meditated the imprisonment 
of his -wife, when he knew that for the thb'd time she was 
about to become a mother through her guilty amours. He 
had visited Prince Ivan in the fortress of Schlasselbourg, and, 
as it was generally thought, with the intention of calling him 
to the succession of the throne. But it seems that this un- 
fortunate prince, afflicted by imbecility or madness, the effect 
of long captivity, could not answer his views. Then, it is said, 
he cast his eyes on bis uncle. Prince George of Holstein, 
whom he invited to his court, and loaded with honours : this 
choice was little calculated to flatter the wishes of the nation, 
because one foreigner thus introduced another. However 
this may be, Peter III., on the point of opening the cam- 
paign against Denmark, was not inclined to quit Moscow 
before he had incarcerated Catherine in a state prison, and 
declared her son Paul Petrovitch illegitimate. According to 
Levesque, this was to give to the scandals of the court a 
credibility which they could not have in the eyes of justice. 
It seems, however, even by referring to himself, that there 
was a sufficiency of accumulated proof of the divers adul- 
teries, or rather tlie permanent adultery, of Catherine, to 
enable the tribunals who would have been called upon to 
pronounce sentence on this grave question, to have decided 
from other evidence than those court scandals. Catherine, 
adds this writer, was compelled to conspire to preserve her 
liberty, that of her son, and even his life. Writers less in- 
dulgent, or less loose in their morals, have expressed the 
same fact, by saying, It was necessary that Catherine 
should conspire, to escape the punishment she had so richly 
merited.”^ The fate and the faults of her husband too well 
served this audacious woman. As we have seen, Peter III. 
had created enemies in all classes of the nation by his 
German preferences; and even at this juncture the war 
against Denmark to recover the Duchy of Schleswig (a 

9 Levesque justifies his views by saying that Peter avowed ids intention of 
marrying his mistress Vorontzof ; and, in order to accomplish that object, it was 
necessary that the head of Catherine should fall. 
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an opportunity of remarking, for the first time, the grace 
and agility of him -who in the sequel gained such an ascen- 
dancy over her. 

Catherine having thus traversed the ranks of the soldiers 
on horseback, repaired to the palace which the Empress 
Elizabeth had occupied. She dined there before an open 
■nindovv, at each moment saluting the people. Tliat people, 
overpowered at such an excess of goodness, fell cverj' instant 
on their knees; and proclaiming, in the into.vication of their 
joy, the name of their virtuous sovereign, repeated with en- 
thusiasm the oath of eternal fidelity. It was what, in the 
style of a royal historiographer, or salaried publisher of a 
gazette, would ho called a touching family picture. Eut 
truthful narration lias other language, in its profound indig- 
nation, to paint these nauseous court parades, where successful 
crime tramples over popttlar stupidity and baseness. 

At the very moment when the troops winch were then in 
St. Petersburg, and the senate also, pronounced the deposition 
of Peter III. — wlio of all others knew least of vfhat was' 
passing in the capital— nothing was really lost. tMiat, then, 
whilst thus in less than two hours he lost the crown and 
empire of the czars, dU the unfortunate Emperor Peter ? 
lie departed gaily in his carri.agc from Orauicnbaum to 
Peterhof, followed by giddy youths among charming 
women, who, still bewildered by the pleasures of the pre- 
cctling day, joyously anticipated those of the morrow, A 
single follower, one servant alone — Ercssau, of Monaco, who 
had come to St. Petersburg as a hairdresser — had thovight of 
Peter when all the world had obandoned him, and sent him 
salutary advice, had it not arrivctl too late. Astounded, 
overwhelmed with what he read, Peter III. did not seek re- 
sources in the zeal of some friends still attached to Ins c-ansc, 
lie ndoptc<l none of the energetic counsels which they ten- 
dcrcil. More vveak than the flock of feeble women who 
auTTOundctl him, he persuaded himself that the audacious 
Catherine would consent only to use half her power, and 
allowed the Count Vorontzof, brother of lus mistress, to 
depart, who had eagerly offered himself to negotiate an 
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accommodation ; but "wlio, in rcalit}’', "was only anxious to 
place himself in safety by tendering liis submission to the 
empress ; in fact; he remained "with her. Munich advised 
the unfortunate monarch to place himself at the head of 
3000 soldiers of Holstein, then at Oranienbaiim, and march 
to St. Petersburg. This vigorous proposal frightened the 
u'omen and courtiers, and one of them suggested the more 
prudent advice of going to Cronstadt, where they would find 
a poM'erful navy, and a city defended by the sea. A general 
officer preceded to announce his fugitive master j but when 
the latter arrived himself with his suite, he found his envoy 
already a prisoner; and when, answering to the summons of 
the sentinel, " Who goes there ?” Peter advancing exclaimed, 
“I, the emperor;” the soldier answered, “There is no emperor.'’^ 
And in fact, to confirm this sinister reply, the garrison, com- 
pletely armed, was to be seen lining the shore, silence being 
only interrupted by the ery of “ Live Catherine !” and by 
the menace of Admiral Talitzin to fire into the yacht if slic 
did not sheer off. Even at this decisive moment Peter had 
not the resolution or courage to follow the adviee of Munich, 
who urged him to despise these threats, told him they would 
not venture to fire upon him, and that he ought to land and 
eonduct himself like an emperor. Still the affrighted prince 
shrank back ; but his aide-de-camp Goudovitcli stopped him, 
saying, “Prince, put your arm within mine, and leap on 
shore ; no one will dare to fire on us, and Cronstadt will still 
belong to your majesty.” The wretched Peter, incapable 
of listening to this generous advice, rushed into the cabin of 
the yacht, in the midst of the fainting women. Time was 
not even allowed to weigh the anehor ; the cable was cut, 
and the vessel gained the distant offing by sweeps. 

When the yachts were at some distance from the port, 
the men rested on their oars. It was a fine night in July, 
and Munich and Goudovitch sat on deck in mournful silence. 
The steersman went down into the cabin to the czar for his 
instructions. Peter ordered Munich to be called, and said 
to him, “ Pield-marshal, I perceive that I was too late in 
following your advice, but you see to what extremities I am 
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strophe. On his removal from Pctershof, the czar was still 
"blind to the fate that awaited him. Thinking that he should 
he detained hut a short time in prison, previous to his being 
sent into Germany, he sent a message to Catherine, asking 
her to let him have a favourite negro who amused him by 
his oddities, together with a dog he was fond of, his violin/ a 
Bible, and a few romances; at the same time telling her that, 
disgusted at the wickedness of mankind, lie was resolved 
thenceforward to devote himself to a philosophical life. Not 
one of these requests was granted, and his plans of retire- 
ment were turned into ridicule, lie was left in his prison 
at Boptclia. 

lie had been there six days without the knowledge of any 
hut the chief conspirators and the soldiers by whom lie was 
guarded, when Alexis, brother of Grcgoiy OrlofT, accompanied 
by an assassin named Teplof, came to him witli tbc news of 
his speedy deliverance, aud asked permission to dine with 
him. According to the custom of that countiy, winc-glassca 
and braudy were brought previous to dinner, and ulnlc Teplof 
amused the czar with some trifling tliscoursc, his chief Oiled 
the glasses, and poured a violent poison into that he intended 
for the prince. The czar, without any distrust, swallowed 
the potion, on which he presently experienced excruciating 
pains; a second glass being oflered hitn, on pretence of its 
giving him relief, he refused it, with reproaches on him that 
offered it. 

lie demanded milk with loud erics; hut the two murderers 
offered him poison again, and prcssctl liim to t.nkc it. A 
French valet, much attached to his master, ran to his 
assistance. The czar threw himself into Iiis sonant's nrm% 
exclaiming — “It was not, then, enough to prevent ray reign 
in Sweden and deprive me of the llussian crown, hut they 
will base ray life also!” 

Tim \alct dared to intcrcc<le for his royal ma-^tcr, but the 
miscrc.ints forced this dangerous \bitor to retire, and con- 
tinued their ilUtrcntmcnt. In the midst of the fcufile, the 
youngest of the Princes IJaralinsky, who cominam!c-d the 
giuird, entered the room. OrlofT had thrown the cx-ar «i’on 
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Ills baclcj and pressed his Icnec upon his breast; with one 
hand he seized his throat, and clenched liis licad with the 
otlier. Baratinslcy and Teplof then passed a napkin about 
his neck with a running noose. I’clcr, in Ins struggle, scarred 
Baratiusky’s face, and inflicted a mark that was retained for 
some time by that villain ; but the unfortunate czar soon Jost 
his strength, and his murderers accomplished their diabolical 
purpose.^-' 

Alexis OrlofT, after he had strangled the emperor, mounted 
his horse and eagerly rode off to inform Catherine that her 
husband was no more. lie arrived at the moment when the 
empress was going to show herself at court. She affected an 
air of tranquillity j and when Gregory Orloff, having learned 
that the murder was consummated, presented himself suddenly 
before her, pale, aghast, and trembling, Catherine received 
him with calmness, seriously reproved him for the puerility 
of his emotions, and at once shut lierself up with him, Panin, 
Razomoufiski, and otlicr cruel confederates. In this sinister 
council it was resolved not to make known the death of Pclci* 
till the morrow. Cathei-inc, therefore, rc-appcarcd serene 
amid the crowd of courtiers, dined in public, and held licr 
court with remarkable gaiety ; and flatterers said that never 
had a charming sovereign more brightly shone, environed by 
the triple splendour of yo\ith, grace, and goodness ! 

On the next day, the empress, still feigning ignorance of 
her husband’s death, caused it to be announced wlicn she was 
at table. Bursting into tears, she dismissed tlie courtiers and 
foreign ministers, retired to her apartment, and for several 
days together assumed the mask of profound sorrow. During 
that time, the following declaration — wliiclx Castera calls a 
masterpiece of cruelty and hypocrisy — Avas foisted upon the 
public : — 

“ The seventh day after our accession to the imperial throne, 
we received intelligence that the late emperor Avas attacked 
by a most violent colic, occasioned by the haemorrhoids, of 

* It has been falsely asserted that Potemlcin was with them. Men of un- 
doubted honour, who were then in Russia, denied the assertion ; and Potemkin 
.always treated it with disdain, 
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courage of tbe Hetman Kazomouffski^ and the chancellor 
Vorontzof, BestuchefTs stratagem Trould have succeeded, and 
Gregory Orloff been proclaimed emperor of all the Russias. 

Count Pauin engaged Razomounski and Yorontzof to re- 
present to Catherine how equally humiliating and dangerous 
the projected union would be to her. They did so. Catherine 
affected extreme surprise j thanked the remonstrants for their 
loyal zeal, but protested that the idea of the marriage they 
so much dreaded had never once entered her mind ; that it 
was positively without her knowledge that such an odious 
intrigue had been carried on, and that as BestnehefT was the 
author of it, she should resent it upon him. Nevertheless she 
took care not to he severe with the old roan, who had only 
sought to gratify her secret inclinations. 

Bestuchefi' thus saw his project fail without apparently 
receiving any shock to his influence j he was, on tlic contrary, 
every day better received by the empress and the favourite; 
while Vorontzof experienced from them nothing but coldness, 
ami was glad to prevent a forced retreat by a voluntary 
exile. 

lu the meantime the apprehension of seeing Catherine 
Iwstow herself on the daring adventurer who had lent a hand 
to precipitate her unfortunate husband from the throne, 
occasioned violent murmurs. Several iucflcctual plots were 
set on foot against her and her favourite. One of them for 
a moment seemed on tlm point of succccvliug. A guard stood 
at Orloff^s door as at that of the empress. One of the senti- 
nels had promised, for a bribe, to deliver him up vrhiUt asleep 
to three of the conspirators. But the hour was wrongly 
fixed ; and, when the conspirators appeared, the sentinel 
wlio was to have seconded them had already been relieved 
by another. This latter, a^itonished at seeing three men 
apply for admission into OrlofTs apartments, made so much 
noivc as to bring together others of the guards. The con- 
spirators had hut just time to c*capc under favour of the 
uniform they wore. 

This movement spread aharm over the palace. Catherine’s 
fears Were aroused. Imagining that her life was not in safety 
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at ]\loscoWj she hastened to quit that city, and return to St. 
Petersburg. The day of her departure Avas signalized by 
demonstrations of insolent joy approaching to rage. Her 
cypher had- been placed on a triumphal arch in the great 
square of Moscow ; the populace tore it doAA’n and broke it in 
pieces, after having dragged it through the mire. 

Catherine arrived at St. Petersbui'g the day of the anni- 
versary of her accession to the throne, and she omitted 
nothing that could render her entry magnificent and imposing. 
The pompous spectacle, hovrever, raised more astonishment 
than joy, and tended only to increase the irritation of the 
public mind. The number of malcontents augmented; 
conspiracies were multiplied, and became more dangerous by 
the names of consequence that were associated with them. 
Public report counted among the enemies of Catherine the 
most powerful personages of the empire, and even some 
who had served her with the utmost zeal. The Hetman 
Pazomouffski, Count Panin, and his brother* were of this 
number ; and it seemed certain that if these different con- 
spirators could have turned their eyes on a prince Avorthy of 
being the object of their Avishes, Catherine would have lost 
the crown. But some wanted to raise Paul Petrovitch to 
the throne, while others were desirous of recalling the 
unhappy Ivan; and all embarrassed, all irresolute, they 
coincided only in the plan of dethroning the empress, Avithout 
agreeing upon her successor. 

Catherine, secretly advertised of the design of Papin and 
of Razomouffskij was for a moment ready to have them 
arrested ; but having only such evidence as was but little to 
be relied on, or suspicions in AA'hich she might be deceived, 
she felt, after all, that, by an ill-timed severity against men 
of such high consideration, she ran the risk of occasioning a 
general insurrection. She, therefore, thought it might be expe- 
dient to employ a little artifice — a means which had frequently 
been of use to her. She had repaid with seeming ingratitude 
the services of Princess Dashkoff, and even since she had been 

^ Greueral Panin, brother of the minister, gained considerable reputation in 
the first Turkish war. 
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they thought fast locked in sleep, hut who, roused by some 
noise, whether made by themselves or otherwise, had come 
out to see what was the matter. TIic governor authori- 
tatively demanded of Mirovitch the reason of his appearance 
in arms at the head of the soldiers. Without returning anv 
answer, ^lirovitch knocked him down uith the butt-end of 
his firelock, and ordering some of his people to secure him, 
continued his march. 

Having arrived at the corridor into which the door of 
Ivan's chamber opened, he advanced against the handful of 
soldiers who guarded the prince. They received him with 
spirit, and quickly repulsed him. He immediately ordered 
his men to fire upon them, which they did. The sentinels 
returned the fire, and the conspirators retreated, though 
neither on one side or the other was there a single man 
killed or even wounded. 

^liroritch tried to rally his men, but they insisted on Ins 
8ho^ving tlicm the order which he said he had received from 
St. Pctcrsbui^, Tic directly drew from his pocket and read to 
them a forged decree of tl»e senate, recalling Prince Ivan to 
the throne, and e.xcluding Catherine from it, because she was 
gone into Livonia to marry her former favourite. Count 
Poniatowski. The ignorant ami credulous soldiers implicitly 
gave credit to the decree, and again put tlicmsclvcs in order 
to obey him. A piece of artillery was now brought from 
the ramparts to ^lirovitch, who himself pointed it at the 
door of the dungeon, and was preparing to batter the place, 
but at that instant tlic door opened, and he entered unmo- 
lested with all Ins followers. 

The officers of the guard set over the prince, on hearing 
IMiroviteh give orders to batter in the door, consulted together, 
and the result was that they came to tlic dreadful resolution 
of assassinating the unfortunate captive, undismaycrl by the 
vengeance of a desperate force, which (to give any colonr to 
their procccrling) they must have concludoil irn>i*liblc. 
They then opcnctl the door, and sbowctl Mirovitcb the 
blce<ling hotly of tbc murdered prince, and the onicr by 
which they were authorized to put him to death if any 
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attempt should be made to convey him away ; at the same 
time cxelaiming, Behold your emperor 1” 

jMirovitch, struek with horror, at lirst started back some 
paces, then threw himself on the body of Ivan, and cried 
ont, “ I have missed my aim ; 1 have now nothing to do* 
hut to die/^ Presently he rose u)), returned to the ])lacc 
where he had left the governor in the hands of the soldiers, 
and surrendering his sword to him, coldly said, It is I who 
am now your prisoner/^ 

The next day the hod}' of the unfortunate Ivan was ex- 
posed before the church in the Castle of Schlassclhourg, clothed 
in the habit of a sailor. As soon as it was known, im- 
mense crowds of people flocked from the ncighboiiring towns 
and from St. Petersburg, and it is impossible to describe 
the grief and indignation that were excited by the spectacle. 
The concourse and the murnmrs increased to such a degree 
that a tumult was apprehended. Ivan’s body was therefore 
wrapped up in a sheep-skin, put into a coilin, and buried 

without ccremonv.-'* 

♦ 

The governor of Schlassellmurg despatched to St. Peters- 
burg a full relation of the horrid ’outrage of Mirovitch, and 
of the terrible end of Ivan. Panin immediately sent o(l' a 
courier to the empress with an exact account of these particu- 
lars. 

Catherine was then at Riga; and, under a visible impa- 
tience of mind, was frequently inquiring after news from the 
capital : a circumstance by no means unaccountable, if we 
consider the frequent causes of alarm from plots and cabals 
with ■which she had been incessantly harassed since the 
beginning of her reign. Her inquietude increased from day 
to day, and she would often rise in the night to ask whether 
no courier had arrived. Some persons afterwards recollected 
these circumstances to her disadvantage, as if she was 
anxiously counting the days since the period when Miro- 

Ivan’s father survived in captivity until 17VG; his mother had died tliirty 
years before. Antiiony Uric left behind him two sons and two daughters by 
his wife and several nnturiil children, all except the eldest of the princesses born 
in prison. It was not until 1780 tlint Catherine released the survivors of this 
unhappy family. 
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sumptuous; success increased his pride, of ■wliicli he soon 
became the 'N'ictim. 

One day, as he Tvas playing at billiards with Alexis OrlolT, 
he inconsiderately boasted of the favour be enjoyed, and 
even asserted that it entirely depended on him to remove from 
Court such persons as were displeasing to him. OriofT made 
a haughty reply. Upon this a quarrel ensued, in the heat 
of which Potemkin received a blow that occasioned the loss 
of an eye. This was not his only misfortune. Gregory OriofT, 
informed of the affray by his brother, ran to the empress and 
requested Potemkin’s removal from court. 

Potemkin retired to Smolensk, his nati\'c place, where he 
remained almost a year in solitude, suffering much from his 
eye* and his solitary exile from court. At one time he 
declared Ins resolution of turning monk, at another vaunted 
that ho should soon become the greatest mati in Kussia. At 
length, in a sudden fit, he wrote to the empress, bciocching 
her to think of him. Her majesty immediately complied udth 
his request, recalled and placed him again in full possession 
of her favour. OriofT had been for several days enjoying the 
sports of the chase. Ills absence aiTorded an opportunity for 
installing Potemkin at the palace, and on the return of the 
old favourite, no complaints or reproaches could remove the 
new one from his exalted situation. 

It may he necessary in this place to explain what were the 
duties expected from, and the distinguished honours paid to, 
the favourites of Catherine. 

^Vhcn her majesty had made choice of a new favourite, 
she created him lier general aide-de-camp, in order that he 
might accompany her wherever she went without incurring 
public censure. From that period the favourite occupied in 
the palace an apartment under that of his royal mi’^tre?*', 
uith uhich it communicated by a private stairc.a«c. TJic 
first day of his installation he received a present of 100,000 

• It ha* liciTi tljt th^ lt\Jorif d'me to h!* rje Kari* 

r:rol; hut 1) a!. In h’* iwjfltifnrr, Imnt » luni-wr that hl^l f 

on ll«? cf ilie InU. j-wt wtl M* rjf I jrvtnu»» 

ft HftnUh that Icifuiml hi* caBriinr**. 
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ronhlc?, and every month lie found ] 2,000 placed on his 
dressing-table. The marshal of the court was ordered to 
provide him a table of twenty-fonr covers, and to defray all 
his honseliold expenses. The favourite was required to attend 
the empress wherever she went, and was not permitted to 
leave the palace without asking her consent. lie was for- 
bidden to converse familiarly with other women; and if he 
went to dine with any of his friends, the absence of the 
mistress of the house was always reepnred. 

Whenever the empress east her eyes on one of her subjects 
with the design of raising him to the post of favourite, he 
was in\ited to dinner bv some one of her female confidantes, 
on whom she called as if it were by chance. There she 
would draw the new candidate into discourse, and judge how 
far he was worthy of her destined favour. When the opinion 
she bad formed was favourable, a significant look apprised the 
confidante, who, in her turn, made it known to the object of 
her royal mistress’s pleasure. The next day he was examined 
as to the state of bis health by the court physician, and as 
to some other particulars by IVladcmoisellc Pj-otasof, one of 
the empress’s ladies, after which he accompanied her majesty 
to the Hermitage, and took possession of the apartment that 
had been prepared for his reception. These formalities began 
upon the choice of Totcndcin, and were thenceforth constantly 
observed. 

When a favourite had lost the art of pleasing, there was 
also a particular manner of dismissing him. He received 
orders to travel, and from that moment all access to her 
majesty was denied him ; but lie was sure of finding at the 
place of his retirement such splendid rewards as were worthy 
of the munificent pride of Catherine. It was a very remark- 
able feature in her character that none of her favourites 
incurred her hatred or vengeance, though several of them 
offended her, and their quitting office did not always depend 
upon herself. 

Potemkin’s rule commenced at the very time in whieh 
the peace of Kutehuk Kainardji Avas concluded (July, 1774), 
The dispute Avith Poland and the rebellion of Pugatschef were 
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enjoyment of one romantic passion, after tlie manner of 
tVcrtlicr and Siegwart, from the year 1780 till July, 178k 
Every one seemed to take an interest in the sovereign's pre- 
dilection for him. Perhaps he might have acquired as 
much influence by the qualities of his mind, as those of his 
heart procured him partisans, Potemkin, however, feared 
him at last, and from the circumstance of his dying with 
horrible pains in his bowels, it was pretended that he gave 
him poison. Catherine in vain lavished on him tlic most 
tender cares : her lips received his last breath. He died in 
the flower of his age- Catherine was inconsolable. She 
shut herself up for several days, which she passed in all the 
violence of grief. She accused heaven, would die, would 
cease to reign, and swore never to love again. She rcallv 
loved Lanskoi,aud her nflliction turned into rage against the 
physician who could not save him, and who was obliged to 
throw himself at his sovereign's feet to implore her pardon 
for the impotence of his art. Catherine's love for Lnn«koi 
had been romantic in his life, and her sorrow at Ins death 
was not less extravagant ; hut notwithstanding all this ro- 
manticism, she had been also careful to show him substantial 
proof of her affection at the con of the country. She be- 
stowed upon him not only all possible titles, onlcrs, and 
decorations — diamonds, plate, and collections of every kind, 
but he left l>chind htm in cash n property of 7,000,000 of 
roubles. A decent and afilicted widow, she went into uiouni* 
ing for her lover, and like anathcr Artemisia, erected for 
him a superb inau«olcum in the ganlcns of Tzar>ko-sclo. 
She sufTeretl more than a year to elapse before she filled up 
his place, but like a second Ephesian matron, gave him an 
unworthy successor ; this was Ycnuolof. 

The fantastic mourning for I^uskoT had no sooner eva- 
poratc<l, than the empress allowcil Potemkin, who prc'cutcd 
candidates for even" office, to supply her with a suh'titute 
for her de|urtc<l lover. In order to exclude airother pre- 
tenders, Potemkin cn eierysuch occasion was pn’pirtil lo 
fill up the vacancy, and with this \icw he* liad for some time 
made hcutcuanl Ycnuolof one of his adjulauls. In ITHj 
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this man became the declared favourite of the empress, and 
soon ventured to pursue a course which Lansko’i would never 
have thought of. He directed Catherine’s attention to the 
tyranny of Potemkin, and gave her some hints respecting his 
behaviour towards Sahim Gherai. The empress expressed 
her displeasure without naming the person who had made 
her acquainted with the unhappy fate of the Khan. Potemkin, 
however, easily guessed that no man in the empire would 
dare to speak ill of him to the empress except Yermolof. 
He therefore threateningly replied, "That must have been 
said by the White Moor !” — as he was accustomed to call 
Yermolof, on account of his fair countenance and flat nose. 
Catherine did not hesitate to reproach Potemkin severely for 
his harsh and unjust conduct towards the Khanj and she 
even wavered for some months between the favourite and 
this son of the Titans, whom she regarded as her protector 
and the creator of her glory and greatness. At the end of 
June, 1786, a fresh scene occurred, by which the empress 
was compelled to declare either for the one or for the other. 
Yermolof had made a new attempt to alienate the empress 
from Potemkin j the latter, therefore, haughtily insisted that 
either Yermolof or he should retire from her service. Catherine 
felt herself constrained to adhere to Potemkin, and Yermolof 
went upon his travels. During the course of the year he 
had been loaded with riches, and on liis departure he was 
furnished with 100,000 roubles and imperial recommenda- 
tions to the Russian ambassadors at all the European eourts. 
On the day after his departure Momonof, another adjutant 
of Potemkin, occupied his place. 

About this period Potemkin repeatedly travelled from St. 
Petersburg to Tauris and back, with all the expedition of a 
courier, whilst he was engaged in the building of Kherson, 
in order to prepare a splendid triumph for the empress. The 
neglected Sahim Gherai hastened thither to meet him, and 
make him acquainted with the urgency of his wants ; but 
Potemkin, instead of rendering him any assistance, banished 
him to Kaluga, where he fell into a state of the deepest 
poverty. He then conceived that he might find some relief 
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Charles XII. might hare taught him experience ; but he 
had forgotten them, and only desired to remember the 
traditions of his fabulous ancestors, aud not the historical 
examples of his forefathers. 

In the folloTviug campaign the Bussians took Bender; 
and the military operations \rould hare been more decisire 
had Potemkin, who united jealousy to his other vices, not 
thwarted aud in 1789 clrcumi’cnted Marshal* Romantzof, 
whose great reputation now threw him into the shade. 
'Wearied by reverses, the Ottoman Porte opened conferences 
at Fokshani. England and Prussia actively plotted to pre- 
vent peace, and excited against Joseph II., the ally of the 
empress, so many embarrassments in Hungary, Brabant, and 
the territory of Liege, that the death of that prince was 
accelerated by anxiety and %’cxation. The star of Catlicrino 
triumphed over all. The Turks, who alone remained uncon- 
quered, c.xpericnccd at Ismail a new disaster, which crushed 
them. Suvarof, having received from Potemkin orders to 
capture the place in three days, made two successive assaults; 
twice repulsed, lie rushed a third time to the ramparts, at 
the foot of which 15,000 Russians were stretched dead, A 
v.alour so furious having at length conquered the resistance of 
the Ottomans, the ill-fated Ismail, given up to all the rcscut- 
ment aud ferocity of tlm Russian soldiers, hecame the vast 
tomb of its inhabitants and garrison. Thirty-five thousand 
Turks there perished, aud Suvarof might have bathed Iiimsclf 
in blood. The booty of that viclorj’ was immense; and 
the wreck of the population, the unfortunate remnant of a 
massacre which the weariness of the soldiers Imd alone spared, 
was uUiraatcly transferred to Russia (1791). The negotiations 
commenced at Fokshani, and contiunetl at Jassy, having led 
to no result, tlic war was continued under Prince Repnin, 
wlio Iiad replaced Potemkin. Jealous of cqu.ining, and 
perhaps surpassing, the glory of that rival, after luiving 
captured B.abada, a rich and commercial city of Unlgnria, 
he marched against the grand vizier, and with ■10,0(X) men 
attacked 100,000, wliom he vanquished and dispersed at 
Motiim. Potemkin, c.agcr to opjwoprintc the impending 
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victory, flew witli the rapidity of lightning from St. Peters- 
burg, when both armies were ready for battle. He took it for 
granted that Repnin would certainly await his arrival at the 
army j but he did no such thing. He oflfered battle before 
the arrival of Potemkin, whose custom it was to enjoy the 
fruits, in the gathering of which he had no share. This 
signal victory gained by Repuin over the great Turkish 
army, led to a violent altercation between him and Potemkin,* 
who came too late to have any participation in the honours 
of the day. Repnin, however, still remained in the com- 
mand of the army. Potemkin afterwards did everything in 
his power to prevent the peace for which Repnin was trying to 
negotiate, although he clearly saw that the course of events 
required the Russians to give up their wholesale conquest of 
Turkish provinces. 

Old Marshal Repnin, therefore, to Potemkinas grievous 
discomfitui’e, had accomplished more in two months than 
the haughty favourite had done in three years. The mortifi- 
cation attendant upon his rivaks brilliant success rankled 
like poison in the veins of Potemkin ; and not long after his 
arrival at Yassy, where his head-quarters, or, to speak more 
correctly, his capital and his court were established, be be- 
came gloomy, melancholy, a prey to vexation, and was shortly 
seized with a malignant fever. In his impatience, he pre- 
sumed to treat the fever with the same haughty contempt 
with which he had long been used to treat his fellow men ; he 
determined to struggle with it and overcome it by his iron 
constitution — laughing at his physicians, and eating salt 
meat and raw turnips. His disorder growing worse, he desired 
to be conveyed to Otchakof, his beloved conquest; but had 
not travelled more than a few versts before the air of his 

* His interview with Repnin was a curious scene. " You little Martinist 
priest,” shouted he, (Repnin was a zealous Martinist,) “ how durst you under- 
take so much in my absence ? Who gave you any such orders ?” Repnin, 
enraged at being thus accosted, and emboldened by success, dared for once to 
hehaVe towards the haughty favourite with becoming firmness. “ I have served 
my country,” he answered ; “ my head is not at your disposal, and thou art a 
devil whom I defy.” So saying, he went out of the room in a rage, slamming 
the door on Potemkin, who rushed after him with his clenched fist. The two 
Russian heroes were within an ace of pummelling one another. 
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Bession of more. It is true Potemkin drew immediately from 
the imperial coffers ; but he also spent a great deal for the 
empire, and showed himself as much grand prince of Russia 
as the favourite of Catherine, Zubof had equal command 
over the public trcasuiy, and never expended a j'oublc for 
the public. 

What distinguished Potemkin from all his colleagues is, 
that after losing the heart of the empress, he still retained 
her entire confidence. Ambition succeeded love in his breast ; 
and, preserving the same unbounded influence, every succccd- 
iug favourite was appointed by him and remained subordi- 
nate to him. 

Plato* Zubof, the twelfth and hast of Catherine’s avowed 
favourites, succeeded in some degree to tho position which 
Potemkin had held as a sort of vicc-cmpcror. Zubof Imd 
superseded ^fomonof, who soon wearying of the faded charms 
of a mistress of sixty, became enamoured of the young 
princess Sherbatof, and had the courage to avow it and ask 
permission to marry iicr. .Catherine had pride and gene* 
rosity enough to grant his request without any reproaches. 
She saw him married at court to the object of his affection 
and sent him to hloscow loaded with presents. Rut it was 
currently reported that Momonof was so imprudent as to 
mention to Ids wife some particulars of his interriews with 
the empress, and that she divulged them with a levity which 
Catherine could not forgive. One night, when the husband 
and wife were gone to rest, the master of tho police at 
Moscow entered their chamber, and after Rhowing tlicm an 
order from her m.'ijcsty, left them in the hands of sit women 
and retired to an adjoining room. Then the six women, or 
rather the six men drcs*ctl as women, seized the babbling 
lady, and having completely stripped her, floggc<l her with 
rods in the presence of Momonof, whom they forccrl to kneel 
down during the ceremony. When the chastisement was over, 
the police-master re-entered the room and said, “ This is 

• 'n.lt naase le<J th* ccnrtlfr* *ay iSut Citlimo* er-iW witlt 
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tlie way tlie empress punishes a first indiscretion. For the 
second, people are sent to Siberia.^^ 

It was in the spring of 1789, when the empress was at 
Tzarskoeselo, that Mompnof was married and dismissed. 
Lieutenant Znhof commanded the detachment of liorse-guards 
in attendance, and being the only young officer in sight, he 
owed his preferment to that fortunate circumstance. Nicholas 
Soltikof, to whom he was distantly related, and who ivas 
at that time in high credit, took pains to promote his 
interest, hoping to find in him a protector against Potemkin, 
whom he heartily disliked. After some secret conferences 
in presence of the Mentor,* Zuhof was approved, and sent 
for more ample information to Mademoiselle Protasof and 
the empress’s physician. The account they gave must have 
been favourable, for he was named aide-de-eamp to the 
empress, received a present of a hundred thousand roubles 
(10,0001) to furnish him with linen, and was installed in 
the apartments of the favourites with all the customary 
advantages. The next day this young man was seen familiarly 
offering his arm to his sovereign, equipped in his new 
uniform, with a large hat and feather on his head, attended 
by his patron and the great men of the empire, who walked 
behind him with their hats off, though the day before he had 
danced attendance in their ante-chambers. His own were 
now filled with aged generals, and ministers of long serviee, 
all of Avhom bent the knee before him. He was a genius 
discerned by the piercing eye of Catherine; the treasures 
of the empire were lavished on him, and the conduct of the 
empress was sanctioned by the meanness and shameful 
assiduities of her courtiers.f 

The new favourite was not quite five-and-twenty years 
old, the empress was upwards of sixty. Zuhof spoke French 
fluently, was of a polite and pliant disposition, and could 

f 

* Soltikof was governor to tbc gi-and-dukes, and minister-at-war. 

-{• Zubof being one day bunting, halted with his suite in the road from St. 
Petersburg to Tzarskoeselo. The courtiers who were going to court, the couriers, 
the post, all the carriages, and all the peasants were stopped ; no one dared jiass 
till the young man thought proper to quit the road ; and he stayed in it more 
than an hour waiting for his game. 
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about Inm tliat commanded r^pccl, notwithstanding his age; 
and he had all the graces of youth, without the awkwardness 
that usually attends it. His maimers Averc simple, though 
courteous and polite. "Whatever he said was spoken with 
reflection. To serious things lie paid an attention not ex- 
pected from youth j he displayed knowledge that announced 
a very careful education ; and a certain gravity that bespoke 
his rank never forsook him. All the pomp of the Russian 
empire, which was sedulously exhibited to his view’, seemed 
in nowise to dazzle him. In that brilliant and numerous 
court he soon appeared more at case than the grand-dukes 
themselves, who had not the art of entertaining anybody; so 
that both court and city soon drew comparisons between them 
A'cry' flattering to the young stranger. Tlic empress herself 
could not conceal the pain she felt at the dissimilarity between 
him and the second of her grand.childrcn, whose rude and 
brutal boyish tricks oflended her to sucli a degree, that she 
put him under arrest once or twice during the stay of the 
King of Sweden. 

• Gustavus had arrived with his uncle and a numerous suite 
at St. Pctcrsbuig on the 23th of August, }700, where his 
presence excited the liveliest interest, and nothing was 
neglected to make him pleased with lus reception. AH the 
great men of the empire were eager to participate in the joy 
of Catherine, who selected such as should give entertainments 
to her young guest, and fixed the days. It may readily he 
supposed that during this succession of fetes the two lovers 
had fre<iucnt opportunities of seeing each other. Conversing 
and dancing together, they became familiar, and soon appeared 
to be mutually enchanted. Tlic aged Catlmrinc assumed an 
appearance of youth, and again indulged in those scenes of 
innocent joy and pleasure which she had long since re- 
nounced. The approaching marriage was no longer a secret; 
it was the common topic of conversation. The empitsss 
addressed the young king and her grand-daughter as thougli 
already betrothed, and encouraged them to mutual aneclion. 
One day she made them give iixcjirft kiss of hvc in her pre- 
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sence ; the first, no doubt, that the virgin lips of the young 
princess had ever received. 

All seemed to sjDced happily tou'ards the desired end. Tlie 
only difficulty that remained was that on the score of religion. 
Catherine had felt the pulse of her court on this subject, and 
even consulted the archbishop to know whether her grand- 
daughter might abjure the orthodox faith. Instead of answering 
in the way she anticipated, he merely replied, “ Your majesty 
is all-powerful.” Afterwards, not finding himself supported by 
his clergy, avIio he expected would have been more tractable, 
he was desirous of appearing more Hussian than the Russians 
themselves ; and, to flatter the national pride, he resolved to 
make a Queen of Sweden of a princess of the Greek church. 
The king was enaraom'ed, dazzled : the regent appeared to 
be completely gained. Could it then be supposed that they 
would reject this arrangement, after such decisive steps had 
been taken ? The empress, persuaded that there was no 
room for retreat, left to her favourite ministers, Zubof and 
Markof, the care of drawing up the contract conformably to 
her views. On the other hand, the Swedish ambassador 
formally demanded the princess in marriage, at a special 
audience granted him for that purpose; and the day and 
hour were fixed on which the parties were to be publicly 
betrothed. 

That day — which was the 21st of September — exposed the 
triumphant and imperious Catherine to the greatest chagrin 
and humiliation she -had ever experienced. The whole court 
received orders to assemble in full dress in the throne-room. 
The young princess, -habited as a bride, and attended by her 
sisters, the grand-dukes and their wives, and all the ladies 
and gentlemen, with the grand-duke, father to the princess, 
and the grand-duchess, who came from Gatshina to be 
present at the ceremony of betrothing their daughter, were 
assembled by seven oY’lock in the evening. The empress 
herself arrived in all imaginable pomp. No one was wanting 
but the young bridegroom, whose tardiness. at first excited 
astonishment. The repeated going out and coming in of 
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Iiim as before a sovereign — so difficult is it for slaves to rise 
from tbeir servility ! Wc must do him the further justice to 
acknowledge that he did not, like a ^lentchikof and a Biren, 
people the deserts of Siberia; Ibougb, at the instigation of 
Esterbazy and certain Ereneb emigrants, be committed acts 
of great injustice and inquisitorial violence, and tlic calamities 
of Poland may in part he considered as his work. 

Count and Prince Zubo^ the last official favourite of Cathe- 
rine, ■was far from possessing the genius and ambition of OrlofT 
and Potemkin, though at last were united probably in his 
person more power and credit than those celebrated favoiiritcs 
had ever enjoyed. Potemkin was indebted for his elevation 
almost solely to himself; Zubof owed his to the infirmities 
of Catherine. lie increased in power, in riches, and in 
credit in proportion as the activity of Catherine diminished, 
her vigour abated, and her understanding declined. During 
the last years of her life, this young man found luinself 
literally autocrat of all the Ilussias. lie had the folly to 
wish, or to appear, to direct mcrylhing; but, having no 
knowledge of the routine of business, he was obliged (o reply 
to those who asked him for instructions, “ SdcluUe Kak pri- 
ycilc ” — "Do as before.’^ Kothing equalled his lianghtincss 
but the 6C^^ility of those who eagerly prostrated thcm^ches 
before him ; nud it must be acknowledged that the mcauncis 
of the Russian courtiers has alnava surpassed tlie imprudence 
of the fa>ouritcs of Catherine. All crouched at the feel of 
Zubof : be alone stood erect, and thought Inmsclf great. Every 
morning a numerous court hcricgctl his doors and filled his 
antc-cliamhcrs. Veteran generals and gmudccs of tlic empire 
did not blush to caress the lowest of his valets.* Stretched 
in the mo't indecent undress on a sofa, Ins little finger in his 
nose, his eyes vacantly turned up to the ceiling, this young 
man, of a cold and self-flattering physiognomy, scarcely vouch- 
safed Ids attention to lho«c who surrounded him. He 
amused Inni'clf witli the tricks of Ids ape, leaping on the 
shoulders of Ids dcgradwl courtiers, or cotucrsLsl with hi* 

• "nirv* T»3ct»l.avf Wn frtvj'5«»tly •c«nlol«t l<v«V t!.p g<cn«rji» 

wlxi rwaJ the a*>l i-tttnitf*! tbcw frvji 
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buffoons ; while the veterans, under some of whom he had 
been a serjeant — the Dolgorukys, the Gallitzins, the Soltikofs, 
and all who were distinguished for their exploits or their 
crimes — standing around him, waited with profound silence 
till he condescended to turn his eyes towards them, that they 
might again prostrate themselves before him. The name of 
Catherine figured in his conversation ; but he rarely deigned 
to pay the heir of the crown that exterior respect which the 
etiquette of the court required; and even Paul was forced 
to humble himself before a petty officer of the guards, who, 
but a short time before, had begged his pardon for having 
offended one of his dogs. To obtain money or favours for 
his dependants, the Grand-Duke Constantine paid him the 
most assiduous court. Meanwhile, none of the twelve 
favourites of Catherine appeared so poorly endowed in mind 
and person as Zubof. In his elevation he displayed no 
genius, no virtues, no passions, unless we account as such 
the vanity and avarice which distinguished him ; accordingly, 
when his power expired his emptiness was apparent. The 
immense wealth of his family, and the vast estates extorted 
by his father from the landholders of his provinces, are the 
monuments which he left of his administration.^ The death 
of the empress left him in a moment to the obscurity from 
which she had drawn him ; as the ephemeron of a day, 
produced by the sun, flutters in his cheering beams, but 
cannot survive the passing breeze. 

There were other personages on this disastrous occasion of 
a pale and woful aspect, but these were incapable of weep- 
ing. In them it was an air of guilt rather than of sadness, 
and their grief would bear no construction favouralsle to 
Catherine. Wc speak of those creatures of the favourite — 
those hypocritical ministers, those dastardly courtiers, ihat 
crowd of wretches of all ranks and conditions wliosc fortuncH 
and hopes were derived from t!»ecaay dis))OHition of Catlicriiu; 
and the abuses of her reign. In this dcHjiotiding Ir/iin jnimt 
also be included those wlio had a sliarc in the j'cvolnl.ion of 
1702; these men ap])cared to awalcc ji't from a )o)i|,; dream^ 
* Znbof’fi frtlhcr v/nq jniidu it firitnO))', 
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•which had stispended reflection, to be delivered np to the 
influence of terror, and perhaps of remorse. 

As to her physical organization, everyone knows that Cathe- 
rine was handsome, and even at seventy years of age she re- 
tained some remains of beauty ; but it may be said, perhaps, 
that her beauty was of that style whose charms cover some 
indefinable evil — a beauty which the condemned angels 
IxirroTv wlien they arc supposed to mingle with mortals. A 
painter, it is said, proposed to represent her as a mytho- 
logical nymph, or deity, full of loveliness, presenting with 
her left "hand palms and flowers, whilst with her right hand 
she concealed a dagger and the torch of the furies. Tliat 
painter had a just conception of his model. Voltaire had 
named her the Semiramis of the North, and she appeared to 
have accepted that poetical compliment with pleasure. Tlic 
title suited her in two ways, because the sovereign of Ilabylon 
had stained her hands iu the blood of her Imsband, and 
usurped his jxjwcr. It is thus that Voltaire liimscif repre- 
sents the wife of Niuus, on the faith of ancient traditions, in 
his tragedy on tliat subject. We may, therefore, suppose 
that Voltaire concealed the most bitter satire under the mask 
of ingenious flatter)*. However, wliat a fcchlc compensation 
is this for all the falsehoods which he uttered in reference to 
Russia 1 “ Whoever had seen her/' says Mas^n, ** for the 

first time in her State apartments, would have found her not 
below the idea he had previously formed, and would have 
said, * This is indeed the Semiramis of the North I’ The 
maxim, Prasenlia tiiinnit /uiimw, could no more be applictl 
to her than to t!ic grc.^ Frederick. I saw her once or tn lee 
a neck for ten years, and c>cry time with rcncwctl admira- 
tion. My eagerness to examine her person caused me suc- 
ccs^sivcly to neglect prosiratiug myself l>cforc her with the 
crowd ; but tho homage 1 paid by gazing at her was surely 
more flattering. She walked slowly and with short stejH ; 
her majestic forehead lofty and serene, her look tranquil, and 
frcipienlly cast doirnwards. Her tnotle of saluting wa^ by a 
slight indinaiion of the IxmIv, not without grace, hut willi a 
stnfle .xt coimnand that came and vanisljed willi the l)OW, 
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If upon the introduction of a stranger slic presented lier 
hand to him to kiss, she did it witli great courtesy, and 
commonly addressed a few words to him on the subject of 
his journey and his visit ; but then all the harmony of lior 
countenance was instantly discomposed, and for a moment 
the great Catherine was forgotten in the sight of the old 
woman j as, on opening her mouth, it was apparent tliat she 
had lost her teeth, and her voice was lirokcn and lier ailicii- 
lation had. The lower part of her face was rather rude arjd 
coarse; her grey eyes, though clear and penetrating, evinced 
something of hypocrisy, and a certain wrinkle at the base of 
the nose gave her somewhat of a sneering look/^^- 

The character of Catherine was firm, elevated, virile. She 
made herself respected and feared by a nation v/ho detested 
her ; hut in private life, a mere woman, she exhibited incon- 
ceivable weakness. Her favourites, with w'horn she would 
never share the throne, whom she dismissed and disgraced at 
pleasure, exercised over her, in the intimacy of an illicit 
intercoui*se, a tyrannical, a humiliating empire. Orlofr nnd 
Potemkin pushed that abuse even to the extreme point; in 
fact, the indomitable Catherine allowed herself to be heaten hy 
her lovers, only opposing her tear.= to their ferocity I She was 
desirous of apnearing to love literature and the arts, bet it 
was without kno’.ring their noble ernotions — without feeling 
their charms. The only paintings which decorated her 
boudoir were two — one 

Ottoman heet in. the bay oi icnesrnc, and tae 
massacre of the Poles in t’ne muoourg o: 

For herself and her court the reign 
been brilliant and happy, out tne rast _ 
cnlarly disa.''i:roas for the peot.e ann 
springs of Government were re_ane.n ; 


representiiig t.ue ournneg or 
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t^Tclve favourites, luakiug in tlie total a sum of 88,820,000 
roubles. Of this enormous sum ^lasson remarks that, 
according to a pretty accurate list in his own possession, it 
is less by one«third than the actual amount which was pub- 
licly bestowed upon the favourites; and this again was 
exceeded in value by the gifts lavished on them in secret. 
All this profusion, and more besides, to an incalculable 
amount, was marie at the cost of a state whicli was brought 
to the verge of bankruptcy. ** If this woman lives to llie 
natural period of human life/* said Prince Scherbatof, ‘^&hc 
will drag down Enssia with her into tlie grave/* 

Eussian literature and art owes nothing to Catherine, 
though she corresponded with Voltaire and Dalcmhcrt, and in- 
vited Diderot to her cotirt and pensioned him. Slyj purchased, 
indeed, a few libraries and collections of pictures, pensioned 
a few flatterers, flattered a few celebrated men, who roiglit he 
instrumental in spreading her famc,atid readily sent a medal or 
snufl’box to u German writer who dedicated Rome In )Jcrbolical 
work to her; but it was necessary to have come from some 
distance to please her, and to have acquired n great name to 
he entitled to her sudrage, and particularly to liavc obtained 
a recompense. Jealous of every kind of fame, and especially 
of that which Frederick the Great liad obtained by his 
writings, she was desirous of becoming an autlior, that slie 
might share in it. She accordingly wrote her celebrated 
“ Instructions for a Code of I<aws;” several moral talcs and 
allegories for tlie education of her grandcliildren ; and a 
number of dramatic pieces and proverbs, nhicli were acted and 
ntlnurcil at llic ili’rmjt.*5ge. Of all her writings, Iht letters to 
Voltaire arc certainly the best. They arc c\cn more interest- 
ill" than those of the old jihdo>ophical and cuncal courtier 
Inm«clf, who sold Iicr watches and knitteil stockings for her; 
ami wlio nqicati in hi^ letters the same ideas and conipllnu-iits 
in a hundred diflVrent form% and excites her contmnally to 
drive the Turks out of Europe, iu'^tead of nd\i5in" Iicr to 
render her own subjects free and happy. 

Cathtiinc was neither fond of jvnlrj* nor iimsic, and 
»he often confcjsctl it. She could not emUirc tlie hcuh’ cf 
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the orchestra hetweeu the acts of a ]))ay, and she commonly 
silenced it. This defect of taste and feeling is astonishing 
in a woman ^Yllo appeared in other respects so joyously con- 
stituted j yet may serve to explain how, with so extraordinary 
a capacity and genius, slic could have become so obdurate 
and sanguinary. At her Tauric palace she constantly dined 
with the two pictures of the sacking of Otchakof and Ismail 
before her eyes; in which Cazanova had represented, with 
most hidcons accuracy, the blood flowing in streams, the 
limbs torn from the bodies and still palpitating, the demoniac 
fury of the murderers, and the convulsive agonies of the 
murdered. It was upon these scenes of horror that her atten- 
tion and imagination were fixed, Avhilc Gasperini and Ivlandini 
displayed their vocal powers, or Sarti conducted a concert in 
her presence. 

With respect to the government of Catherine, it was as 
mild and moderate within the immediate circle of her 
influence, as it was arbitrary and terrible at a distance. 
Whoever, directly or indirectly, enjoyed the protection of 
the favourite, exercised, wherever he was situated, the most 
undisguised tyranny. lie insulted his superiors, trampled 
on his inferiors, and violated justice, order, and the uhases 
with impunity. * ' 

It is to the policy first, and next to the weakness of 
Catherine, to ndiich in part must be attributed the relaxed 
and disorganized' state of her internal government : though 
the principal cause will be found in the depraved manners and 
character of the nation, and especially of her court. How 
was a woman to effect that which the active discipline of the 
cane and the sanguinary axe of Peter I. were inadequate to 
accomplish? Having usurped a throne, which she was 
desirous to retain, she was under the necessity of treating 
her accomplices with kindness. Being a foreigner in the 
empire over which she reigned, she strove to identify herself 
with the nation, by adopting and even flattering its tastes 
and its prejudices. It was solely by suffering her power to 
be abused, that she succeeded in preserving it. She had two 
passions which never left her but with the last breath— the 
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orgies anti Inpcrcalia she had formerly celebrated ^vith the 
brothers Orlof. Plato Zubof was then the prime favourite ; 
Valerian his brother, endowed with an athletic vigour, and 
Peter Soltikof, were associated with him in his happiness 
and his duty ; and it was with these tlncc young Tneu that 
Catherine, tlic aged Catherine, passed her days, whilst licr 
armies fought the Turks, hntchcred the Swedes, and devas- 
tated unfortunate Poland, whilst her people raised tl»e scream- 
ing cries of misery and famine, and were morally devoured 
by tyrants and cxtortioticrs. 

Before Catherine’s death the monnments of her reign 
resembled already so many wre'eks and dilapidations : codes, 
colonics, education, estabUsbments, manufactories, edifices, 
hospitals, canals, towns, fortresses, everything liad been begun, 
and nothing finislicd. As soon as a fresh project entered 
her head, all preceding ones gave place, and her thoughts 
were fixed on tliat alone, tift a new' idea arose to draw ofl’ 
her attention. She abandoned her code to drive the Turks 
out of Europe. After the glorious peace of Kainardji, slio 
appeared for a while to attend to the interior administration 
of her afTairs, but all was presently forgotten, that sbe nugbt 
be tbe Queen of Taunca. Her next project was the rc- 
cstabli'shmcnt of the throne of Constantine : to which suc- 
ceeded that of humbling and punishing the King of Swollen. 
AftcrwarcU the invasion of Poland became her ruling passion j 
and so imperiously did this fa'^cinatc her, that a second 
Pugalchcf might have arrived at the gate* of St. Petersburg 
without inducing her to relinquish her hold. Slie died, 
again meditating the destruction of Sweden, the ruin of 
Prus'ia, and murlifieil at the success of Vrcncli rcjmhltcani«m. 

And what a contrast, what n lesson, docs the diath of 
the three greatest jicrsonagcs in Uu'»ta olfer 1 OrlolV, who 
reigned twelve years by the side of Catlicrino, died in a state 
of deplorahlo in«anity. Potemkin — the powerful, magnifi- 
cent i'otrmkin — the founder of so many juilaci-s anti cities, 
the conqueror of a kingdom, expired by tbe wayside ; and 
Catherine herself fell down scu*clc?s on the fioor of lier 
cabinet, and died soon after with a lamentaldc «!nick. That 
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shriek was the voice that proclaimcci Paul Emperor of all 
the Riissias ! — whose throne his mother had usurped for 
five-and-thirty years. 

Tlie genius of Catherine required a nation so new and 
malleable as that of llussia, and of which she might say, 
as the statuary in La Fontaine says of his block of marble : 
“ Shall [ make of it a god, or a talde ?” Of the Russian 
she could not make a gorl, but she might have made him a 
man ; her greatest crime is the not having consulted her 
gloiy in doing this. 

It has often been remarked that the Empress Catherine II. 
always distinguished very accurately between her feminine 
and her imperial honour. It might be so ; but neverthe- 
less Russia by submitting to the reign of Catherine and her 
twelve favourites, proved itself the most debased of modern 
nations. 


THE Exn. 



